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PRESIDENT WILSON, THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY AND THE NEW | 
“COMPETITIVE” TARIFF | 


RESIDENT WILSON and the Democratic 
party have accomplished the chief task with 
which they were entrusted by the American 
people a year ago—the revision of the tariff. 
The Underwood bill—it is an almost irresis- 

tible temptation to call it the Wilson bill—became law 
at the end of last week, nearly six months after its in- 
troduction in the House. 

Two facts stand out clearly in relation to the new 
tariff. The first is that the Democrats have gone sin- 
cerely and consistently to work to meet the demand 
which the people of the United States have been utter- 
ing with increasing emphasis during the past five 
years. The people have demanded a revision of the tar- 
iff downward. The Republicans, in the Payne-Aldrich 
law, made a miserable failure at complying with the 
demand. The Democrats have been wiser. Whatever 
else they have or have not done, they have revised the 
tariff downward. They have put dozens of important 
articles upon the free list. They have made sweeping 
reductions in scores of rates. 

The other important fact is that the Democratic 
party has modified its historic theory of tariff making. 
Tariff for revenue only is no longer pure Democratic 
doctrine. To be sure, it has not always been Democratic 
practise in the past, for the Wilson bill of 1894 departed 
so far from the principle that President Cleveland would 
not approve it, but allowed it to become law without his 
signature, 

But now the tariff for revenue only has been aban- 
doned not only in practise, but in theory. The Demo- 
cratic National platform last year introduced the words 
only once, and then apparently as an afterthought. 
President Wilson, in his address to Congress calling 
upon that body to revise the tariff did not use the 
words at all. What is more important, he did not give 
expression to the idea. 

Nor has Congress constructed the new tariff law 
on the basis of a tariff for revenue only. The new 
Democratic principle of tariff making has four parts. 
The first is common to all tariffs, for tariffs are laid 
primarily to raise revenue. 

The other three are these: Tariff schedules so ad- 
justed as to reduce the cost of living; tariff schedules 
so adjusted as to encourage competition and break up 
monopoly; tariff rates so fixt as to favor the farmer. 

On another page we present in graphic form some 
of the provisions of the new law which give effect to 
each of these three purposes. To reduce the cost of 
living Congress has put many food-stuffs, such as 
wheat and flour, cattle and meats, fish, eggs, milk and 
cream, and sugar (in 1916) on the free list. It has re- 
duced the rates of duty on many others, butter, rice, 
beans, peas, chocolate, vinegar. It has decreed free 
lumber, free wool, free boots and shoes. It has made 
drastic cuts in the woolen schedule and the cotton 
schedule. 

In order to encourage competition and break up mon- 
opoly, Congress has made the deep cuts already re- 
ferred to in Schedule K, the woolen schedule, to say 
nothing of making wool free; it has put steel rails and 


iron ore, the supplies of which in this country are 
largely controlled by the Steel Corporation, on the free 
list. It has taken the duty off harvesters, typewriters, 
sewing machines, cash registers, and shoe machinery. 

To aid the farmer Congress has put into the new law 
the Farmers’ Free List which was past by the last 
Congress and vetoed by President Taft. The list in- 
cludes many articles used by farmers—agricultural im- 
plements, bagging, band iron for baling cotton, har- 
ness, nails, horseshoes, barbed wire. 

The completeness with which President Wilson and 
his Democratic associates have deserted their party’s 
old principle of tariff for revenue only is shown by the 
fact that they have faced boldly and frankly the cer- 
tainty that the new tariff will produce much less rev- 
enue than the old. To make up the difference they have 
established an income tax. Of the wisdom and justice 
of the income tax there may be two opinions. But its 
establishment at this juncture is an admission that the 
theory of a tariff for revenue only has past into obliv- 
ion. For surely a tariff for revenue only which does not 
produce nearly so much revenue as a protective tariff 
is a poor stick. 

The fact is that all parties in the state—in spite of 
the solemn declaration in the Democratic platform that 
“the Federal Government, under the Constitution, has 
no right or power to impose or collect tariff duties ex- 
cept for purposes of revenue”’—are agreed that in 
framing a tariff other considerations may have equal 
place with revenue. Republicans and Progressives be- 
lieve that the tariff should be used to keep elevated the 
standard of living among American workingmen thru 
the protection of American industries. Democrats be- 
lieve that the tariff should be used to bring about, in 
the words of President Wilson, “effective competition, 
the whetting of American wits by contest with the wits 
of the rest of the world.” Two parties believe in a 
protective tariff;_one party believes in a “competitive 
tariff.” The Democratic party, in addition, believes in 
a tariff in which revenue is sacrificed to two ends, the 
reduction of the cost of living and the assistance of 
the farming class. 

The Democrats in Congress, assisted and guided by 
the President, have, in as far as it is possible to judge 
before experience has shown how the new law will 
work in practise, succeeded admirably in their under- 
taking. They are to be congratulated upon the spirit in 
which they have prosecuted their great task and the 
unanimity with which they have done their work. They 


have done much to remove the grounds for the criti- 


cism which has been consistently and justly leveled 
against their party in the past, that it is incapable of 
effective and constructive action. Especial credit is ow- 
ing to President Wilson for his leadership in his 
party’s first important work. 

As we have said, it is too soon to express an opinion 
as to the wearing qualities of that work. 

We entertain grave doubts whether the cost of living 
of the average household will or can be appreciably af- 
fected by any change in tariff schedules. The high cost 
of living is a phenomenon worldwide in extent. 
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We entertain grave doubts whether any change in 
tariff schedules will or can offer any adequate solu- 
tion of the evils of monopoly. We have come into an. 
age of combination, and the solution of the evils which 
accompany combination does not lie in an attempt to 
return to a bygone age of competition. 

And we cannot but express our regret that the Demo- 
cratic Party has seen fit to lay aside two invaluable 
methods of dealing with the tariff which had been in a 
fair way to become established in our national practise 
when that party came into power. We refer to the re- 
vision of the tariff schedule by schedule, and the employ- 
ment of a scientific tariff commission. Without these two 
methods we do not believe that the tariff can be in the 
long run maintained and adapted to changing conditions 
so as to serve best the best interests of the whole Amer- 
ican people. 

But this is not a time for extended criticism. It is a 
time to congratulate the President and his associates 
in Congress, especially Mr. Underwood, chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee, on the completion of 
their task and on the thorogoing way in which they have 
fulfilled the demand of the whole country—a demand 
for the revision of the tariff downward. 








THE PRICE 


Everybody knows about “The System.” It has been 
described in the magazines and analyzed in all its ins, 
and outs by the newspapers. It is the scheme and 
method by which “they get him.” The person called 
“him” is anybody who tries to reform politics, improve 
morals, or lower the cost of living. The parties called 
“they” are otherwise known as “the interests,” includ- 
ing both legitimate business and the organized ex- 
ploitation of such forms of vice as gambling, illicit 
liquor selling and the white-slave traffic. 

“The system” is as old as human society, and there 
has been no real change in the ways and means by 
which “they get him” since the most ancient political 
records were inscribed on bricks in Babylon. 

One day or another every human being finds himself 
in trouble that he cannot get out of by his own unaided 
efforts. Accident overtakes him, illness invades his fam- 
ily, his crops fail, his debtors cannot pay, or his estate is 
ravaged by the enemy. Men for the moment more fortu- 
nate than he can help him, and especially men more 
powerful than he. They can help him and they will, for 
a price. 

Everybody knows this. But “everybody” includes two 
kinds of individuals, the unsophisticated and the 
sophisticated. The unsophisticated imagine that the 
price paid for protection or help in time of trouble is a 
mere commercial consideration, a rate of interest, per- 
haps, at the worst extortion or confiscation. The sophis- 
ticated know that “the price” includes another item, of 
a different kind. The protector, or friend in need, ex- 
pects the person helped to become “his man,” always 
ready to return favors, above all, refraining under all 
circumstances from meddling with the ways and means 
whereby the benefactor gains wealth and power. 

This is the system in its simplest form. The friend 
in need and “his man” are in “practical” politics what 
the cell is in the living body. If, however, we should 


offer this fact as an adequate explanation of all the cor- 
ruption in politics and in business, we should be met by 
the skeptical and proper question whether the propor- 
tion of hard luck in the lives of men is ordinarily so 
great that a majority of citizens must at all times be in 
bonds of servitude to protecting overlords, and politics, 
therefore, always be rotten. 

The answer to this question is: “Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, no.” If misfortune were the only cause of 
moral and economic bondage, and therefore of political 
servitude, there would be a corrupt and corrupting ele- 
ment in politics, but it would not dominate the political 
life of a normally prosperous, vigorous people. When 
corruptness dominates, and the efforts of the reformer 
are for the time being wasted because invariably “they 
get him,” it is because men put themselves unneces- 
sarily into economic and moral bondage. They want 
things that they cannot pay cash for, and so get into 
debt. They want to do things that are contrary to law 
and to be shielded from prosecution. They want to in- 
dulge themselves in illicit pleasures, and so make terms 
with those who provide them. 

The “practical” politician and the “practical” busi- 
ness man are right when they claim to know the actual 
workings of human nature and of human society better 
than the preachers, the moralists, and the reformers 
do. When these various sorts of “good” people mourn- 
fully ask: “Why is it impossible in our Christian civili- 
zation to stamp out commercialized vice, protected 
gambling, and wholesale corruption in legislative bodies, 
and to maintain a reasonably clean and efficient govern- 
ment?” the “practical” business men and politicians 
could give a scientifically as well as a morally truthful 
answer, if they would. 

The answer would be this: A Christian civilization 
can have the blessings you desire whenever it is ready 
to pay the price that will command them. The price is 
this: More than fifty per cent of the citizens of your 
Christian civilization must preserve their personal and 
political independence, so that “they” cannot “get” them. 
And to preserve their independence, men must abstain 
from four indulgences, namely: gambling, consuming 
things illegally made and sold, consorting with lewd 
women, and buying things they cannot pay for. 

When a Christian civilization stands ready actually 
to abide by these four abstinences, some of the most 
familiar types of “practical” men will disappear from 
business and from politics. 


THE THREATENED REVOLT IN ULSTER 


The British Unionists in their attack on Home Rule 
for Ireland have come to the last ditch. Only one stage 
more remains, and then the bill will become a law. The 
next session of the present Parliament is near at hand, 
and Parliament has the majority to carry it overwhelm- 
ingly. England is apathetic; the rest of Ireland is 
quietly waiting, but the Ulster Unionists are scaring 
the sky with their threats and howls, and hope by their 
noise to scare the Government into some retreat that 
will postpone action. Yet Asquith is wisely silent, and 
Lloyd-George laughs at the rhodomontade. 

But see to what lengths the Ulster men are going, 
and observe with what calmness the Government looks 
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on. Ulster, or a portion of Ulster, is raising an army 
of many thousands of men, with experienced officers, 
to resist Home Rule when imposed on Ulster; and $5,- 
000,000 is being raised to finance the war. This is sedi- 
tion, rebellion, nothing less, both in words and in action. 
A rival government for Ulster has been organized and 
is all ready to be set up in opposition to the govern- 
ment created by Parliament and desired by Ireland as 
a whole. This is just what South Carolina and Missis- 
sippi did at the beginning of our Rebellion. They did 
not like the result of the election which seated Abraham 
Lincoln as President and created a Republican Con- 
gress. They refused to submit and organized an army 
and a rival government. If the British Cabinet con- 
sidered these spoutings and shoutings and musterings 
seriously it would arrest and imprison, before he enters 
on actual hostilities, Sir Edward Carson, who is to be 
the Jefferson Davis of the Ulster Secession. 

Do the British Unionists who are encouraging the 
Ulster rebels understand what it all means? Opponents 
of reform always hoodwink themselves, and these are 
stark blind. They have been demanding that the Gov- 
ernment dissolve Parliament and get a fresh “mandate 
from the people” on Home Rule, as if the present Par- 
liament were not created by such a mandate. Now that 
they see that the Liberal party will consent to no such 
thing, will not throw away all its advantage on the 
very eve of success, they are organizing a monster peti- 
tion to the King, asking him to refuse his signature to 
the act, and by his own power dissolve Parliament, dis- 
miss his ministers and choose others. That would be 
a revolution indeed. He has no right to go contrary to 
the advice of responsible Ministers and the Parliament 
which supports them. Do they not see what would be 
the result? Immediately a more radical issue would be 
presented than any yet raised since Charles I was be- 
headed and the Commonwealth established under Crom- 
well. “We want no King” would be the cry. Switzerland, 
France and Portugal have learned to do without kings, 
and there is in England an immense amount of demo- 
cratic feeling among the masses, not over-fond of the 
exercize of power by kings and lords, that would endure 
no revival of the royal veto. 








A FAILURE OF SITTLICHKEIT 


“Different nations excel in their sittlichkeit in dif- 
ferent fashions.” This is not the aspect of that “custom- 
ary conduct which it is bad form to depart from,” that 
the Rt. Hon. Richard Burdon Haldane, the Lord High 
Chancellor of Great Britain, most emphasized in his 
interesting address to the American Bar Association, 
but it is one that Americans will have to think about 
seriously if they are to escape penalties more elemental 
than any which the social will inflicts. 

The late Prof. William Graham Sumner, of Yale Uni- 
versity, wrote a whole book about sittlichkeit, for which 
he revived the good old Latin term, the “mores,” and he 
explained with matchless clearness that this objective 
morality of a people is merely a part of a larger body of 
usage, to which he gave the admirable English name, 
“the folk ways.” 

There are folk ways, including mores or sittlichkeit, 
nearly as widely dispersed as the human race over the 


earth. Among these are various forms of hospitality 
and of courtesy. But also, each different people in each 
stage of culture thru which it has passed has had char- 
acteristic folk ways. 'These have embodied whatever has 
been distinctive of their own particular savagery or 
barbarism or civilization. The unique value of Profes- 
sor Sumner’s book is found in his discriminating ac- 
count of the characteristic differences among the folk 
ways of different ages and of various climes. 

Mores, as everybody knows, are enforced not by 
courts and executioners, but by public praise and blame, 
by popular discrimination, aloofness, coldness and ostra- 
cism, and by the thousand ways in which one’s neigh- 
bors can make it hard for a man to live in a community 
and earn his bread. Back of these sanctions, however, 
are the more elemental penalties to which we have re- 
ferred and which nature imposes upon individuals and 
communities that fail to keep themselves “fit” in the 
unending struggle for existence. 

Now the aspect of our folk ways in America, including 
our mores, which ought to provoke serious reflection, is 
their peculiar difference from the folk ways, and in 
particular from the mores, which have hitherto charac- 
terized the highest developments of civilization. Our 
folk ways are an unorganized welter of ideas and prac- 
tices, brought hither by the incoming millions of im- 
migrants from all the nations of the earth, and repre- 
senting every stage of culture from the intellectually 
highest down thru grades of half civilization and 
barbarism to primitive savagery. In some distant age, 
perhaps hundreds of years from now, selective processes 
will have eliminated usages that are inconsistent with 
one another, and will have blended the worthy ones in 
a harmonious whole. Individuals then will adjust their 
conduct to standards that all men, or at least all decent 
men, will approve. 

But now any conduct “goes.” Rudeness, brutality, 
callous indifference to everything honorable and fine, 
jostle good breeding, considerateness, unselfish social 
service. Everything goes because our mixt popula- 
tion offers to every sort of human being a group within 
which his particular kind of conduct actually flourishes 
as a folk way of that group. There are groups and 
strata of our society in which gunmen are heroes, and 
gangsters are admirable persons. There is a moral 
middle class in which the most admired individual is 
he who “gets away with the goods,” never mind whose 
goods they are, or by what route he gets away. 

Fundamentally this is the explanation on the one 
hand of the sickening popular interest in a man like 
Thaw and on the other hand of the irresponsibility of 
great business men in their capacity as directors of vast 
corporate interests. We have folk ways in every stage of 
evolution, but no dominating, controlling sittlichkeit. 

And for this failure we pay and must continue to 
pay. As the Lord High Chancellor said: “If this power 
fails or becomes weak, the community degenerates and 
may fall to pieces.” 


THE MYSTERY OF THE DIVINING ROD 


That the international convention held at Halle, Ger- 
many, last month to establish the scientific value of the 
divining rod should have come to the conclusion that it 
was established is not surprising. Most of the three hun- 
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dred and forty-five members were doubtless convinced 
before the convention. The divining rod has been 
used in Germany for the discovery of minerals for four 
hundred years and is now apparently under the of- 
ficial patronage of the Chief Government Mining In- 
spector, the Colonial Office and the Kaiser himself. But 
some form or use of the magic wand is common the 
world over even in this twentieth century, and not a 
few reputable scientists and “hard-headed business 
men,” as they are called, put faith in it. 

In this country almost every community has its 
water wizard who will locate wells by means of a 
forked stick of witch-hazel, held in both hands, which 
turns down on passing over a water course sufficiently 
near the surface to be dug for. In Australia the dowser 
is not so timid. He locates artesian wells two or three 
thousand feet deep. If any one doubts it let him read 
the official report of Mr. Despeissis, Commissioner for 
Tropical Agriculture of Western Australia, who recom- 
mends the method, altho he says it is “considered yet 
empirical.” From this we learn that a Queensland firm 
employing dowsers takes artesian contracts on the un- 
derstanding of “no water, no pay,” a risky thing in the 
Australian hinterland. , 

This is one of the suspicious things about the divining 
rod, its marvelous adaptability to any demands that 
may be made upon it. It used to be employed to discover 
heretics and thieves. Nowadays it is used to unearth 
potash and lignite. How curious that the wand knows 
so well what is wanted in every case! There are cer- 
tainly heretics in Halle; also, presumably, thieves. Why 
did not the magic fork turn to one of these instead of 
pointing out a potash bed like a trained hunting dog? 

A further reason for skepticism is found in the fact 
that it is generally impossible to determine the evi- 
dential value of the demonstrations. Let us illustrate. 
Suppose we take the elevator to the twenty-third story 
of our building, point a revolver down into Broadway, 
shut our eyes and shoot. A man is hit. Does that prove 
that the person exerted a magnetic attraction on the 
bullet and drew it to him? If not, what explanation can 
be given? Obviously none. No explanation can be given 
because there is nothing to explain. 

But some one calculates that the man occupied, say, 
two square feet of space and the street within range 
of the revolver has an area of 20,000 square feet. The 
chance of hitting him was then only one in 10,000. With 
such odds against it, is it not marvelous that he was 
hit? Not at alls; the ball had to hit somewhere and it is 
just as likely—and no more—to hit the man as an 
equal area of the pavement. 

But suppose we go on shooting, a dozen times in suc- 
cession, assuming that the police in their well known 
toleration of gunmen permit us to continue the experi- 
ment. These blind shots bring down a man every time. 
Have we not here evidence of some guiding force? No 
more than before, if it is noon or five o’clock, for then 
it would be easier to hit people than pavement. 

There is no more need for an explanation of the suc- 
cesses of the water wizard. He walks over the ground 
where a well is desired. His virgula bifurca suddenly 
points down. A well is dug there and water is found. 
Sometimes, of course, it isn’t but we will, in accordance 
with custom, leave the misses out of consideration. Now 


nobody knows where the water courses run nor how 
much of the ground is underlaid by them; otherwise 
there would be no need for employing the divining rod. 
Therefore one hit or even a dozen hits in succession 
would have no evidential value and require no consid- 
eration. 

To the cases where a hidden object is sought or where 
the water runs thru pipes whose course is known, tho 
not to the finder, this criticism does not apply. But 
there is very little of such evidence. It is said that water 
in pipes is not detectable by the divining rod and “ex- 
planations” of course are forthcoming, that the mag- 
netism of the iron interferes with the electrical current 
or vice versa or something else. 

The real mystery of the divining rod is why people 
have believed in it for three thousand years without 
proving it. 


WHAT BOOK DO YOU WANT? 


American publishers offer you over ten thousand 
books every year. That is plenty, certainly; still you 
are not always satisfied. Your favorite author. may 
not appear in this year’s list or, if he does, perhaps 
he has not written the sort of a book you had 
every reason to expect from him. It is enough to 
make you wish that you were living back in the good 
old days of patrons, yourself the patron, of course, with 
power to order poem or play, story or history, from the 
writing retainers who thrive by your favor. Just so 
Queen Elizabeth is said to have ordered Shakespeare 
to show Falstaff in love and the The Merry Wives of 
Windsor was forthcoming. King George has the right 
to order poems, night or day, from Robert Bridges, his 
court minstrel, tho so far as known he has not yet ex- 
ercised his royal prerogative. 

Much of the literary work of the world and some of 
the best of it has at all times been done “to order” or 
at least “by request.” Cowper wrote The Task on a dare 
and Drake The Culprit Fay for the same reason. Dick- 
ens wrote Pickwick Papers to fit a set of sporting 
sketches, and it was the need of some text to go with a 
group of photographs that started Marion Crawford 
on the trail of Dr. Isaacs and other treasures of India. 

In these democratic days it should be the public, rath- 
er than patron or publisher, that instigates authorship. 
Let us boldly ask for what we want. Imagine yourself 
the autocrat of all the authors and say what books you 
want and why. Write to us, not later than November 
15 next, and tell us, in not more than a hundred words, 
what subject the world most needs a new book about 
and who, if you have any one in mind, should write it. 
Perhaps you are anxiously awaiting a sequel to some 
novel; perhaps an autobiography, a history of some 
event by one who knows; or it may be a volume of prac- 
tical information on some industrial household or com- 
mercial topic. Sign your name, of course, but if you 
really object to seeing it in print, say so, and we will 
leave it out. We do not offer a prize for the best nomi- 
nations, for how can we tell which is best? But who 
knows what may come of it? The expression of a wish 
often tends to bring about its own fulfilment, and if five 
thousand of our readers should demand a book from 
the same author it certainly would incline him favor- 
ably toward the idea. 
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Altho there were 
The New 670 Senate amend- 
Tariff Law ments to the tariff 
bill as it had been past in the 
House, the conferees easily reached 
an agreement as to all but one, and 
on the 29th their report was sub- 
mitted to the House. The exception 
was the Senate’s severe tax on cot- 
ton sales for future delivery. For 
this the House proposed a mild sub- 
stitute. After four and a half hours 
of debate, the bill was past in the 
House on the 30th, by a vote of 254 
to 103. Four Democrats—Broussard, 
Morgan and Lazaro, of Louisiana, 
and Donohoe, of Pennsylvania—were 
counted in the negative, and three 
Republicans—Cary and Stafford, of 
Wisconsin, and Manahan, of Minne- 
sota—in the affirmative. The mild 
substitute for the Senate’s cotton fu- 
tures tax was supported by a vote of 
171 to 161. In the debate Mr. Under- 
wood pointed out that the average 
rate, 26 per cent, was the lowest im- 
posed by a tariff law for 75 years. 
Mr. Payne, on the Republican side, 
predicted disaster and was confident 
that the cost of living would not be 
reduced. Speaker Clark congratu- 
lated the President, Mr. Underwood, 
and the Democratic party. 

In the Senate there was a slight 
delay owing to the demand of Mr. 
Reed and a few others for a caucus. 
Each of these Senators desired 
change in some comparatively unim- 
portant paragraph. The caucus was 
held, and in it the revolt was sup- 
prest by a vote of 33 to 6. It was 
also decided that the Senate should 
not insist upon its cotton futures 
tax. Therefore, on the following day, 
this tax was excluded from the bill. 
Unexpectedly, the Senate debate was 
brief and perfunctory. The confer- 
ence report was accepted and the bill 
past by a vote of 36 to 17. There 
had been no change in the attitude 
of members, but 14 Republicans were 
absent. Senators La Follette and 
Poindexter voted for the bill; the 
two Democratic Senators from Lou- 
isiana voted against it, because of 
its provisions concerning sugar. 

On the 3d the House finally agreed 
to the conference report, and there 
were cheers as Speaker Clark signed 
the bill. The Vice-president’s signa- 
ture was affixed a few minutes later, 
and then the bill was sent to the 
President. In signing the bill he 
used two pens. Writing “Woodrow” 
with one, he gave it to Representa- 
tive Underwood, and the other, with 
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which he completed his signature, 
was given to Senator Simmons, 
chairman of the Senate committee. 

The bill was introduced in the 
House on April 7. It was past there 
on May 8. The Senate past it on 
September 9, and it was in confer- 
ence for nearly three weeks. For al- 
most six months it occupied the at- 
tention of Congress. But it really 
was born more than three years ago, 
after the unsatisfactory Republican 





THE TARIFF AND THE COST 
OF LIVING 


In its National Platform the 
Democratic party declared, “We 
. charge that excessive prices 
result in a large measure from the 
high tariff laws . . . and we as- 
sert that no substantial relief can 
be secured for the people until im- 
port duties on the necessaries of 
life are materially reduced. . . .” 
In fulfillment of the pledge im- 
plied in this declaration the new 
tariff law includes the following 
provisions, calculated to have a 
favorable effect on the market 
basket of the ultimate consumer, 
otherwise the average man. 


FooD 
Sugar—after 
1916. 
Wheat. 
Wheat Flour. 
Cattle. 
| Swine. 
| Bacon and Hams. 
Fresh Beef, Veal, Mut- 
| _ ton, Lamb and Pork. 
FREE: Eggs. 
| Herring, Mackerel, Hali- 
| but and Salmon. 
| Milk and Cream. 
Oatmeal. 
| Potatoes. 
| Rye and Rye Flour. 
| Cornmeal. 
Bread, Biscuit and Wa- 
fers. 


May 1, 


‘Except in the case of wheat and wheat 
flour imported from a country which im- 
poses a duty on American wheat and flour. 


Reductions in the rates on other 
articles, as follows: 


Old Rate. New Rate. 
pO” ree 6c. lb. 2%c. lb. 
OS ee 2c. lb le. lb. 
CO ere 45c. bu 25c. bu. 
Pee: 20c. gal 10c. gal. 
ee 25c. bu 10c. bu. 
ee 40c. bu 20c. bu. 
Cranberries. ..25% 10% 
Evap. Fruits.. 2c. lb. le. lb. 
Chocolate..... 21%% 8% 
Vinegar...... 7T%c. gal. 4c. gal. 











revision of 1909. The new law is 
composed largely of the bills which 
were past by the Democratic ma- 
pority sent to the House by the po- 
litical revolution of 1910, and which 
were killed by a Republican Senate 
or a Republican President’s vetoes. 

Significant comments upon the bill 
are made by Mr. Wood, president of 
the American Woolen Company. As 
every one knows, tariff battles have 
raged around Schedule K, “the cita- 
del of protection.” Mr. Wood is by 
no means pessimistic. Free wool, he 
says, “is of inestimable value to the 
manufacturer of cloth. It will give 
him a wide field for the employment 
of his ability and will be helpful.” 
Altho the protection for manu- 
factures is “very slender,” he will 
make the best of an inevitable situ- 
ation, and he believes that “eventu- 
ally, after adjustment to the new 
conditions, and with economy,” his 
company “will be able to compete 
successfully with similar manufac- 
turers abroad.” 


A new chapter in 
P sate ad the dramatic his- 

yanmar tory of the great 
dynamiting conspiracy that has been 
responsible for the destruction of 
countless bridges and other struc- 
tures, is opened by the remarkable 
confession of George E. Davis, who 
has just been arrested by the Fed- 
eral authorities. After having been 
followed for more than a year, he 
gave what is presumably a com- 
plete confession to the man who fol- 
lowed him, and allowed himself to 
be given over to the authorities. He 
is now in Indianapolis awaiting trial. 

Davis confesses to have committed 
a long series of crimes, all of them 
directed against non-union men, and 
declares that he acted in accordance 
with directions of the executive com- 
mittee of the International Bridge 
and Structural Iron Workers’ Asso- 
ciation, which has its offices in 
Indianapolis. His operations in the 
East correspond to those of the 
notorious McNamara brothers in 
the West. He describes in detail 
the blowing up of eleven bridges, 
gives accounts of a number of elab- 
orate plans for other “jobs” which 
never materialized, .and shows how 
all these movements were directed 
from the central offices. Among the 
attempts at destruction of which 
he claims to be guilty are those 
on the Scherzer drawbridge at Pel- 
ham, New York; the Baltimore and 
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Ohio bridge near Bradshaw, Mary- 
land; Pier 58, North River; and 
Slades Ferry Bridge at Fall River, 
Massachusetts. His boldness in the 
carrying out of these deeds seems to 
have been phenomenal, and yet 
strangely mingled with his brazen 
criminal nature were strong scruples 
against the taking of human lives. 

The affair naturally‘ takes us back 
to the McNamara-McManigal case, 
the trial of which came to a sudden 
and dramatic ending with the con- 
fession of the McNamaras on De- 
cember 1, 1911. Following the dyna~- 
miting of the Los Angeles Times, the 
most serious of their depredations, a 
number of outrages occurred. which 
implied the complicity of many other 
conspirators. After the McNamara 
confession came the indictment and 
arrest of forty persons who had been 
involved in these plots. The arrest of 
Davis shows that the affair was by 
no means concluded with these in- 
dictments, and his confession implies 
the complicity of another great army 
of organized criminals. 


Five days after the 
first passage of a 
tugboat thru the 
great locks at Gatun, when the suc- 
cessful use of them gave much satis- 
faction to Colonel Goethals, there 
were earthquake shocks at Panama, 


Earthquakes 
in Panama 





THE TARIFF AND THE COST 
OF LIVING 


CLOTHING 
Free Wool. 
Free Flax. 
Free Boots and Shoes. 
Free Leather. 


The following reductions: 


Woolen Cloths and -— _ 

Knit Fabrics...... 94% 35% 
Woolen Stockings...94% 20% 
PRES 6 osc scwsndis 938% 25-30% 
Woolen Dress Goods .99% 35% 
Ready-made Woolen 

CT 662 daenee 79% 35% 
Woolen Underwear. ..93% 85% 
Cotton Clothing..... 50% 30% 
Cotton Collars and 

GD 6b dccsiaeuns 64% 80% 
Cotton Stockings. ....75% 40% 
Cotton Underwear. . :60% 30% 
Trimmed Hats.......50% 40% 
Linen Handkerchiefs.55% 40% 


NotTe.—In the wool and cotton schedules, 
many of the rates are so complicated that 
it is extremely difficult to make accurate 
comparisons. In these cases we have adopt- 
ed the approximations prepared by the 
New York Sun and the New York Times. 


SHELTER 
Free Lumber. 
Hewn timber. 
Sawed lumber. 
Clapboards. 
Laths. 
Shingles. 
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OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD 


Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House, which framed the new tariff law. 


Colon, and neighboring places. At 
first it was feared that the locks had 
been injured. The shocks, more se- 
vere than any that had been known 
in the vicinity since our Government 
began work on the Canal, were first 
noticed in the afternoon of the Ist. 
They culminated a little before mid- 
night. The people in Panama and 
Colon were panicstricken. Houses 
swayed and furniture was upset. 
There were prayers in the churches. 

But no part of the Canal structures 
was injured. The records show no 
serious earthquake disturbances on 
or near the Canal route, altho there 
have been many such in Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua. One argument for 
the Panama route was that it would 
be free from earthquake shock, while 
the route in Nicaragua was exposed 
to shock disturbance. Even if there 
should come greater shocks than 
those of last week, the engineers rely 
upon the modern reinforced concrete 
construction, whose strength was 
shown in and near San Francisco, at 
the time of the very destructive 
earthquake there. 


The world will be 
comforted to know 
as a result of the 
International Congress of Refriger- 
ation, held last week at Chicago that 
“cold storage foods are just as 
healthy, if not healthier than those 
not subjected to refrigeration.” 
This, at least, is the assertion of 
Prof. E. Lamson Scribner of Wash- 
ington, who had charge of the re- 
frigeration exhibit. 

The menu of the excellent cold 
storage dinner boldly eaten by the 
delegates included caviar, salmon, 


The Refrigeration 
Congress 


shad roe, turkey, beef, pullets and ice 
cream. The butter, one year old, had 
been kept longer than any other con- 
stituent of the meal (except, of 
course, the Roquefort cheese) and 
next in age came the pullets, which 
were killed last December. All these 
facts were printed (contrary to the 
policy of many of our restaurants 
which serve the same fare) on the 
menu, which appeared in three lan- 
guages. 

Among the many exhibits of the 
industry was the largest refriger- 
ator in the world. In this, there 
were twenty-eight rooms, contain- 
ing, in cold storage, practically 
every sort of food in existence. 
Other exhibits dealt with different 
phases of refrigeration, such as the 
liquefaction of gas, the preservation 
of fruit seeds, the application of 
cooling apparatus in the laundry, 
the manufacture of artificial ice, 
and the curing of various diseases. 


—e Southern Texas is 
rn suffering as a re- 
sult of recent rains 

from the heaviest river floods in the 
history of the state. At San Antonio 
eight inches of rain fell within 
twenty-four hours and at Houston 
twenty inches in fifteen days. The 





THE TARIFF AND MONOPOLY 


“Articles entering into competi- 
tion with trust-controlled products 
and articles of American manufac- 
ture which are sold abroad more 
cheaply than at home, should be 
put upon the free list.” 

“We .. . charge that excessive 
prices result in a large measure 
from the high tariff laws 
from trust and criminal conspir- 
acies fostered and encouraged by 
such laws, and we assert that no 
substantial relief can be secure! 
for the people until these 
criminal conspiracies [are] broken 
up.”—The Democratic National 
Platform. 


Free Wool and greatly reduced 
rates on Woolen Goods under 
Schedule K—aimed at the “Woolen 
Trust.” 

Free Steel Rails, Free Iron Ore 
and reduced rates on other steel 
products—aimed at the “Steel 
Trust.” 

Free Harvesters and other Agri- 
cultural Instruments—aimed at the 
“Harvester Trust.” 

Free Cash Registers, Linotype 
and Typesetting Machines, Sewing 
Machines and Typewriters—aimed 
at manufacturers who sell their 
product abroad at lower prices than 
at home. 

Free Shoe Machinery—aimed at 
the “Shoe Machinery Trust.” 
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THE FARMERS’ FREE LIST 


Free Agricultural Implements. 
Plows. 
Harrows. 
Harvesters. 
Reapers. 
Threshing Machines. 
Wagons. 
Carts. 
Cotton Gins. 

Free Cotton Bagging, Gunny Cloth, 
Burlap. 

Free Hoop or Band Iron for Baling 
Cotton. 

Free Harness and Saddlery. 

Free Nails and Spikes. 

Free Horse-shoes and Horse-shoe 
Nails. 

Free Barbed Wire. 








TWO ADMIRABLE EXCLU- 
SIONS 


The importation of white phos- 
phorus matches—whose manufac- 
ture is accompanied by the dreaded 
disease “phossy jaw”—is prohib- 
ited. 


The importation of aigrettes, os- 
prey plumes and the feathers, 
heads, wings and tails of wild birds 
is prohibited. 











rice fields, to which the low lands 
are being increasingly devoted, have 
suffered severely and the corn and 
cotton crops no less. The total loss 
will probably amount to many mil- 
lions. Owing to the rapid rise of the 
rivers many houses and bridges were 
swept away and twelve women and 
children are reported drowned. 
Some of the San Antonio streets 
were flooded to a depth of from four 
to six feet. At Houston, San Marcos, 
Georgetown and other cities traffic 
wi suspended and the electric light 
and power cut off. 

With almost journalistic timeli- 
ness the War Department at Wash- 
ington has just issued the report of 
the board of army engineers ap- 
pointed to investigate the Ohio Val- 
ley floods of last spring. The board 
finds that one of the causes of the 
flooding was the impeding of the 
current of the tributary rivers by 
narrowing the channel. Bridge 
abutments, buildings and railroad 
embankments have been permitted 
to encroach upon the river, thereby 
increasing its velocity as well as 
preventing it from carrying off the 
waters of a freshet. 

The board warns the people of 
the Ohio valley that there is noth- 
ing to prevent at some future time 
even worse floods than that which 
devastated Dayton and recommends 
that the Federal Government exert 


the authority which it possesses 
over navigable rivers, and hence over 
the non-navigabie upper reaches of 
such rivers, for the solution of the 
problem of flood prevention. 


It will soon be an- 
nounced by the 
State Department 
at Washington that Nicaragua has 
negotiated a temporary loan of $2,- 
000,000 with Brown Brothers, of 
New York. The relation of our Gov- 
ernment to this loan, like Secretary 
Bryan’s additions to the Taft treaty 
with Nicaragua, indicates continued 
support of the Taft policy (some- 
times called “dollar diplomacy”) 
with respect to the republics of Cen- 
tral America and the West Indies. 
It will be recalled that Secretary 
Knox negotiated two conventicns, or 
agreements, with Nicaragua and 
Honduras, which would have enabled 
them to procure large loans in New 
York upon the security of their cus- 
toms revenue, which was to be col- 
lected under the supervision of per- 
sons approved by our Government. 
These conventions our Senate de- 
clined to ratify. At a later date Mr. 
Taft negotiated with Nicaragua the 
treaty giving to the United States 
exclusive rights over the Nicaragua 
interoceanic canal route, with a 
naval station and two or three isl- 
ands. No action upon this was taken 
by the Senate. 

Secretary Bryan negotiated im- 
portant additions to this treaty, ad- 
ditions which would virtually estab- 
lish a protectorate. A majority of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions expressed disapproval of these 
additions and asked that they be 
withdrawn. They were opposed by 
several of the Central American re- 
publics. Nicaragua is sorely in need 
of money, and now, with the help of 
our Government, is about to borrow 
$2,000,000. Without this aid th2 
money could not have been obtained. 
It is said that our Government will 
be concerned in supervision of the 
collection of the customs revenue, 
which is to be the bankers’ security. 
The method will closely resemble 
that which was proposed in the Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua conventions. It 
remains to be seen whether the 
treaty, with or without the protec- 
torate additions, will be ratified at 
Washington. 


A Loan for 
Nicaragua 


In preparation for 
the approaching 
election in Mexico, 
several tickets have been placed in 
the field. The first nominations, made 
by the Catholic party, were those of 
Gamboa and Rascon. It is expected 
that these nominees will have the 


Your Tickets 
in Mexico 


support of Huerta and his Govern- 
ment. Gamboa was recently the head 
of Huerta’s Cabinet. General Felix 
Diaz has been nominated by the La- 
bor party. It will be recalled that he 
was the leader of the revolt which 
Huerta, as Madero’s military com- 
mander, attempted to suppress; that 
he made an alliance with Huerta be- 
fore Madero was killed; that Huerta 





THE INCOME TAX 
NORMAL TAX ie ak 
Assessed upon the amount 
by which the net income of 
each citizen exceeds $3000, 
OE The PUNO, os soc eac vk 1 
ADDITIONAL TAX 
Assessed upon the amount of 
the net income 
Between $20,000 and $50,- 
000, at the rate of........ 1 
Between $50,000 and $75,- 


000, at the rate of........ 2 
Between $75,000 and $100,- 
000, at the rate of........ 3 
Between $100,000 and 
$250,000, at the rate of.. 4 
Between $250,000 and 
$500,000, at the rate of.... 5 
Above $500,000, at the rate 
MP iweckibicienwhensees sos 6 


THUS 
A man with a net income of 


$2500 will pa No Tax. 
—- * $20 
10,000 “ «* 70 
21,000 “ “* 190 
60,000 “ * 1070 
78,000 “ “* 1640 
200,000 “ “ 7520 
850,000 “ * 16,020 
650,000 “ “* 26,050 


FURTHER EXEMPTIONS 
In the case of husband and 


wife living together, the 
amount exempted from 
their joint income is...... $4000 


In the case of a parent, the 

amount exempted for each 

minor, not exceeding two is. .500 
NET INCOME is computed by 

making the following deductions: 

Expenses of Carrying on Busi- 

ness. 

Interest on Indebtedness: 

Taxes. 

Business Losses. 

Worthless Debts. 

Allowance for Wear and Tear of 

Property used in Business. 

Income upon which the Tax has 

been paid “at the Source.” 

Corporate Dividends (these are 

now taxed and will be under the 

Corporation Tax law). 

Interest upon state, county or 

city bonds. 

Interest upon 

Bonds. 

Salary of present President dur- 

ing present term. 

Salaries of United States Judges 

now in office. 

Salaries of officers of states or 

subdivisions of states. 


United States 
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sent him to Japan as a special am- 
bassador; and that he was recalled 
while on his way to Japan. He sailed 
from France for Mexico on the 30th 
ult. He recently commended Gamboa. 
The candidates of the Republican 
Liberals are David de la Fuente (re- 
cently a member of the Cabinet) and 
Dr. Mendizibal. The Liberal party 
has named Manuel Calero (formerly 
ambassador at Washington, and af- 
terward Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs) and Jesus Flores Magon, now 
a senator and formerly in the Cab- 
inet of Madero. The Carranza Con- 
stitutionalists, now in revolt, will 
not take part in the election, but will 
regard the successful candidate as a 
traitor who should be shot: 

The strongest parties are those 
which have named Gamboa and Ca- 
lero. It is asserted by the latter that 
the Liberal movement is distinctly 
one against control of the Govern- 
ment by the Catholics. Huerta’s War 
Minister has asked Porfirio Diaz to 
return for active service, offering 
him any command he may prefer to 
take. The ex-President, now eighty- 
three years old, is in France. Prob- 
ably he will remain there. He says he 
will return only when Mexico is at- 
tacked by a foreign foe. Huerta 
promises that there shall be a free 
and fair election, but present condi- 
tions seem to be those of political 
chaos. 

Carranza’s rebels in the north 
have recently suffered reverses. They 
evacuated Piedras Negras (across 
the river from Eagle Pass), but at 
last accounts the Federals had not 
taken possession of the town. More 
than 3000 refugees have been trying 
to enter American territory at that 
point. At the end of last week bat- 
tles between the Federals and the 
Carranza Constitutionalists were in 
progress, and it was expected that 
the rebels would be defeated. It is re- 
ported that at a recent: conference 





in Hermosillo the rebels of Sonora, 
Durango, Coahuila, Sinaloa and Chi- 
huahua decided to secede and to set 
up a confederation composed of these 
five states. 


Altho the Balkan 
States have official- 
ly come to an agree- 
ment and made peace with one an- 
other, yet it appears that the trouble 
is by no means over, and even the 
danger of a renewal of the war not 
entirely averted. The question of the 
Albanian boundary is now the chief 
cause of disturbance. The Great Pow- 
ers have in a general way outlined 
the new principality of Albania 
which they have created, but the ex- 
tent of the territory to be taken away 
from the old Albania and added to 
Greece, Servia and Montenegro re- 
spectively, satisfies the people of 
none of the three states. So, before 
the boundaries are definitely fixed, 
all three parties are trying to 
gain the territory in dispute by 
forcible occupation in the belief that 
the will of the Powers will be forced 
to accommodate itself to an accom- 
plished fact, a belief to which the 
course of events in the Balkans dur- 
ing the past year gives all too much 
justification. 

We will consider these boundary 
disputes in turn, beginning at the 
north of Albania, where the Interna- 
tional Commission is about to begin 
the delimitation of the frontier. 
Greater Montenegro, as already out- 
lined by the Powers, is to be about 
twice the size of the old. It will di- 
vide the Sanjak of Novibazar with 


The Balkans 
Still Unsettled 





Servia and include a considerable 
area to the southeast occupied by Al- 
banian tribesmen, the Malisori, who 
fiercely resent being brought under 
Montenegrin domination. Once be- 
fore a part of this territory was ac- 
corded to Montenegro—by the Con- 
gress of Berlin in 1878—but the 
Montenegrins were unable to take 
possession because of the _ hostil- 
ity of the clans, so the Powers were 
obliged to grant to Montenegro com- 
pensation in coastal territory. It re- 
mains to be seen whether Montene- 
gro, exhausted as it is by the des- 
perate effort to capture Skutari, will 
be able to conquer the territory 
which it was forced to relinquish in 
1880. 

Next come Prisrend and Dibra, 
both commonly regarded as Albanian 
towns, but now allotted to Servia. 
The Albanians, who have been com- 
paratively inactive during the recent 
wars, have now taken the field armed 
with modern weapons, assisted by 
the Turks, and commanded, it is said, 
by Sandansky, the Bulgarian brig- 
and, who made himself notorious 
some years ago by kidnapping Miss 
Stone, an American missionary. The 
Albanians have captured Dibra and 
other towns just over the border and 
have attacked Prisrend. The Serbs 
have again mobilized on the frontier 
for the purpose of driving back the 
Albanians to the limits assigned to 
them, tho it is suspected that the 
Serbs may take advantage of the op- 
portunity to gain more territory at 
the expense of Albania and so come 
closer to their aim, the Adriatic. 

On the south the Greeks, incensed 














Photograph by American Press Association. 


A CONSTITUTIONALIST MASS MEETING 


Carranza is exhorting his followers to stand by him. Sharpshooters on the roof are keeping watch 
for the Federals. 
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THE TARIFF—ENEMY OF INDUSTRY OR VICTOR OVER MONOPOLY? 


by the inclusion of the Koritza dis- 
trict in the new Albania, have oc- 
cupied the territory and even seized 
the American school for girls at 
Koritza. This school is supported by 
the Congregational Church and is 
temporarily in charge of Phineas B. 
Kennedy and his wife. The house- 
keeper on refusing to give up the 
keys of the building was severely 
beaten by the Greeks and then put 
into prison. 

King Constantine has _ hurried 
home from London to put himself 
again at the head of the remobilized 
army. The Turks openly boast that 
with the troops now being brought 
from Anatolia they will seize the 
port of Kavala which Greece took 
away from Bulgaria. The Greeks be- 
lieve they are confronted by a Bul- 
gar-Turkish alliance. 


Altho the rebellion 

in China has. been 

supprest and Nan- 

king, the southern capital, retaken 
by the northern troops, China is not 
yet ‘over the trouble resulting from 
the attempt to overthrow President 
Yuan Shih-Kai. The siege of Nan- 
king lasted from August 15 to Sep- 
tember 2 and might have lasted 
longer if the Merchants’ Gild had not 
saved the city from further bombard- 
ment by paying $100,000 cash to the 
rebel leaders to evacuate. The nego- 
tiations with General Chang Hsun, 
the commander of the besieging 
army, were conducted by Dr. Mac- 
lean, an American missionary, who 
had helped Chang to escape from 


China 
Apologizes 


Nanking two years ago when the 
revolutionists were besieging the city. 
Chang promised Dr. Maclean that 
there should be no killing or looting 
done by his soldiers when they en- 
tered Nanking, but the promise was 
far from being adhered to, and nu- 
merous atrocities are reported by the 
missionaries. 

The killing of Japanese under the 
protection of their consular flag so 
angered the Japanese people that 
even the prompt demand of the Gov- 
ernment for a formal apology and 
an indemnity from China could not 
restrain them from riotous demon- 
strations against the Foreign Office. 
The Chinese Government readily ac- 
ceded to the Japanese demands, but 
General Chang for a long time re- 
fused to make the required public 
apology to the Japanese consul and 
the Peking Government was hardly 
in a condition to enforce such an hu- 
miliating condition against a victor- 
ious general. A naval demonstration 
of three Japanese cruisers and four 
destroyers in Chinese waters brought 
matters to a crisis and finally Gen- 
eral Chang consented to make an of- 
ficial visit of apology, and later in 
the day paraded his bodyguard of 
800 men before the Japanese con- 
sulate. This practically complies with 
the Japanese demands and should 
put an end to the affair. 


Amid all the tur- 
moil of rebellion 
and foreign ag- 
gression, the Constitutional Conven- 
tion at Pekirg keeps steadily at work 


Drafting the Chi- 
nese Constitution 


From the New York World. 


constructing a constitution for the 
new republic. The members in fact 
show themselves rather too conscious 
of the historic réle they are playing. 
Much of the time of the first session 
was taken up with the consideration 
of the question of how best to pre- 
serve the mementoes of the conven- 
tion for posterity. One member point- 
ed out that the pens, paper, chairs 
and table used in drafting the Am- 
erican Constitution are now valued 
as historic relics and he recommend- 
ed the appointment of a committee to 
see that the accessories in this case 
were carefully preserved for the ad- 
miration of future generations. He 
went a step further in suggesting 
also that a phonograph record be 
kept of all the speeches. Our Amer- 
ican historians would certainly have 
been saved some trouble in research, 
and the Supreme Court some specu- 
lation, if they had had a phonograph 
record of the debates of the fathers 
on the constitution. 

The question of a suitable meet- 
ing place was also discussed at 
length. The suggestion of the Peking 
Zoo was rejected and the choice final- 
ly settled on the Temple of Heaven 
as the only building worthy of the 
occasion. 

The debates on the various clauses 
of the constitution show careful 
study on the part of the members 
and considerable knowledge of for- 
eign systems of government. They 
have also the benefit of the advice 
of the distinguished foreign jurists 
which the Chinese Government has 
called to aid in the drafting of the 
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constitution, among them Prof. 
Frank J. Goodnow, of Columbia. 

American and English precedents 
seem to be the dominating influence. 
For instance, in considering the veto 
the American system was followed 
exactly, that is, the parliament has 
the power to pass any bill over the 
president’s veto by a two-thirds ma- 
jority. The president is given power 
to dissolve the House of Representa- 
tives, tho once only and with the con- 
sent of two-thirds of the Senate. The 
president is empowered to issue ur- 
gent orders without parliamentary 
authority under cetain extraordi- 
nary conditions. They may be issued 
only when it is necessary to main- 
tain public peace or to guard 
against unusual calamity, or when 
the parliament cannot be convoked 
on account of unavoidable obstacles. 
It is further provided, in order that 
the dangers of despotic use of the 
executive power may be minimized, 
that such orders must not be antag- 
onistic to the constitution, that they 
shall be referred to the parliament 
for recognition during the first week 
of the following session, and that all 
the cabinet ministers shall affix their 
signatures thereto, and share the 
responsibility for them. The presi- 
dential term is fixt at five years with 
only one re-election. 





Important pro vi- 
The ee sions of the Cur- 
rency bill (as past 
by the House) are opposed by a 
majority of the Senate committee to 
which it was, referred. Only four of 
the Democratic members—Senators 
Owen, Pomerene, Shafroth and Hol- 
lis—support the bill in its present 
form. The three Democrats in oppo- 
sition are Mr. Hitchcock, of Ne- 
braska; Mr. O’Gorman, of New 
York, and Mr. Reed, of Missouri. 
These, with the Republican mem- 
bers, are a majority. The eight op- 
ponents are in two groups. One, 
which includes Mr. O’Gorman, would 
have a central bank. The other holds 
that there should be a direct issue 
of currency by the Government to 
individual banks. Mr. Hitchcock, 
whose opposition is quite emphatic, 
says enactment of the bill as it 
stands would cause a violent con- 
traction of credit. He thinks the bill 
gives too much power to the Central 
Reserve Board at Washington, and 
he objects to retirement of the 2 per 
cent bonds and displacement of the 
bond-secured currency. 

For nearly three weeks the com- 
mittee has been taking the testimony 
ot bankers and financial experts. A 
majority of the members would have 
the hearings continued for a consid- 


erable time. It is now understood 
that they will not be ended in less 
than two weeks. Afterward the com- 
mittee may consume four weeks in 
making amendments and preparing 
a report. Mr. Bristow, one of the 
members, predicts that no bill will 
be passed at this session. 

President Wilson greatly desires 
that final action shall be taken be- 
fore adjournment. In the _ short 
speech which he made when he 
signed the tariff bill he said that 
this tariff legislation was “the 
accomplishment of only half the 
journey.” The business of the coun- 
try, he continued, had been freed 
from conditions which made monop- 
oly not only possible, but easy and 
even natural. But the power to cre- 
ate monopoly must be taken away, 
and this power was financial rather 
than economic—the power to control 
and guide and direct the credits of 
the country. “We shall take the sec- 
ond step,” said he, “in the Currency 
bill, which the House has already 
past, and which I have the utmost 
confidence the Senate will pass much 
sooner than some pessimistic indi- 
viduals believe.” He regards with 
some anxiety the delay and the dis- 
agreement in the Senate committee, 
and is inclined, it is said, to make 
public addresses on the subject in 








From the New York Sun. 











WILL THEY COME DOWN? 


From the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Two views of the efficacy of the new tariff in bringing down the cost of living. 
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the states of the Democratic Sen- 
ators who insist on prolonging the 
hearings and who demand radical 
amendments. 


The meeting of the 
Massachusetts Re- 
publican State Con- 
vention in Boston last Saturday pre- 
sented two interesting phases. The 
first showed itself in the fact that in 
the adoption of the State platform 
four planks supported by the candi- 
date for Governor were rejected by 
the convention. At the recent -direct 
primaries Congressman Augustus P. 
Gardner was selected as the Repub- 
lican candidate for Governor. In his 
campaign over the State for the pri- 
maries he had laid especial emphasis 
upon four progressive planks. But 
none of these received the approval 
of the convention. In commenting 
upon the action of the convention 
Mr. Gardner said: 

I went thruout this commonwealth 
and I advocated four cardinal points 
of reform. To all these things I am 
committed, and I cannot consent to go 
before the people and take one position 
before I am nominated, and another 
position after I am nominated. 

I was asked what I would do if this 
Committee on Resolutions did not put 
those planks in the platform. I said I 
would make my own platform and run 
on that. I can’t do anything else. These 
46,000 people voted for me on the sup- 
position that I meant what I said, and I 
am not going to make any change. 


The action of the convention illus- 


Candidate Defies 
a Convention 


trates the uselessness, not to say the 
folly, of having the candidate of the 
party selected in one way—directly 
by the people at a primary—and the 
party piattorm drawn up by a con- 
vention. The voters of-a party, in 
voting for their candidates at the 
primary, should be voting for plat- 
form planks at the same time. In 
fact, under the direct primary sys- 
tem, it is extremely doubtful whether 
a party platform is necessary at all. 
In reality the candidates in their 
pre-primary campaign make the 
platform as they go along. The four 
planks upon which Mr. Gardner pro- 
poses to stand are as follows: 

1. We favor a minimum wage for 
women and more power for the Mini- 
mum Wage Commission. 

2. We favor the restriction of im- 
migration, but not on racial lines. 

3. We favor the use of state credit 
to assist suburban homeseekers. 

4. We favor compulsory publicity 
of the facts when demanded by 
either party to an important dispute. 

“If the Republican party,” Mr. 
Gardner said, “stands for liberalism 
and progressiveness it will win, and 
the Progressives will go into obliv- 
ion. But if the party becomes stag- 
nant, the Progressives are bound to 
succeed.” Mr. Gardner’s comment is 
not only significant; it is profoundly 
true. In “liberalism and progressive- 
ness” lies the only hope of the Re- 
publican party. 


In the aeronautic 
world, every week 
brings some won- 
derful event to mark a new depart- 
ure. In our last issue we reported 
the remarkable flight of M. Garros 
across the Mediterranean—the long- 
est over-sea flight ever made. Since 
then two records have been broken; 
one by another Frenchman, Maurice 
Prevost, who increased the speed 
record to 125 miles an hour, the 
other—the aeroplane passenger rec- 
ord—by Noel in London, who took 
nine passengers to a hight of 600 
feet and kept them in the air for 
twenty minutes. 

It was in a contest at Rheims— 
a contest which could hardly be called 
international as France and Belgium 
were the only competitors—that M. 
Prevost carried away the so-called 
international trophy for France by a 
dangerous and “painful” flight. In 
covering the 124.28 mile course in 
the extraordinary time of 59 min- 
utes, 45 3-5 seconds, the aviator suf- 
fered a great deal from the air pres- 
sure which forced his head back; 
and his landing was made particu- 
larly dangerous by the fact that the 
wing surface of his machine had 
been cut down to about ninety-six 
square feet in order to attain greater 
speed. Such difficulties as these seem 
to indicate that the limit of possible 
speed for aeroplanes has nearly been 
reached. 


New Records in 
Flying 














An “ 


PLAYING WAR IN PRUSSIA 


attack” near Schweidnitz, in Silesia. The maneuvers were witnessed by the King of Greece as guest of the Kaiser. The French and English 


armies have also been put thru “war exercizes” within the month. 

















OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


AR is a matter of feeling 
rather than a matter of 
logic. It cannot settle 


anything that could not 
be better settled in a better way. 
There is no more reason why nations 
should fight out their differences on 
the battlefield than why individuals 
should settle their differences by 
physical force. If there is such a 
thing as a sense of justice, and we 
cannot doubt it without inviting 
chaos, the substitution of might only 
delays the final settlement, which 
must come at last with accumulated 
interest. As nations differ greatly in 
size and strength, it is obvious that 
war cannot be relied upon to estab- 
lish justice any more than a fight be- 
tween two individuals can be relied 
upon to determine which is in th 
right. ; 
Personal altercations have been de- 
creased in number by the establish- 
ment of courts and courts have 
grown in value as men have learned 
to restrain themselves. We are com- 
ing to understand the truth stated 
in Holy Writ, namely, “He that is 
slow to anger is better than the 
mighty, and he who ruleth his spirit 
than he that taketh a city.” The con- 
quest over the evil impulse in one’s 
self is the greatest of conquests. 
The growth in the arbitration of 
disputes among nations keeps pace 
with the growth of courts in influ- 
ence; and with growing intelligence, 
coupled with development of the 
heart, the dominant forces in nations 
move toward a peaceful solution of 
international problems. It was a step 
in advance when duelling was sub- 
stituted for shooting on sight, duel- 
ling giving time for reflection and 
for friends to intercede, but even 
duelling is passing away because 
physical encounters offend the uni- 
versal conscience. 


THE INVESTIGATION OF DISPUTES 


The plan recently proposed by 
President Wilson contemplates inves- 
tigation’in all cases, and is a step 
toward the substitution of reason for 
violence, altho it leaves each party 
to act independently at the conclu- 
sion of investigation. It is a long 
step toward peace, because it gives 
time for passions to subside and for 
friends of peace to intercede. The 
time will doubtless come when all 
questions will be settled peaceably 
by means of arbitration, but as that 
time is not yet here we are justified 
in making use of the plan providing 
for investigation of all difficulties of 
whatever character. 


BY WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 
SECRETARY OF STATE 


In the first place, we shall seek 
to establish justice as a national pol- 
icy. In the second place, we stand 
ready to hear any complaint that 
may be made, and be ready to inves- 
tigate it, ready to let the world know 
what our reasons are. Because we 
have a sense of justice and a desire 
for right, and because we are proud 
of both that sense and desire, we 
shall not fear to expose our good pur- 
poses. 

Only a few months ago we wel- 
comed, in the United States in gen- 
eral and at Washington in particu- 
lar, the British peace delegates, who 
came to this country to arrange for 


a celebration of the one hundredth, 


anniversary of peace between Eng- 
lish-speaking nations. That visit was 
marked by renewed evidences of the 
close feeling of friendship betwee 
two countries which are bound to- 
gether by one mother tongue, but the 
occasion also served to show that the 
same friendship and the same com- 
mon progress of peace is not confined 
to English-speaking nations, but in- 
cludes others. In some quarters it is 
regarded as deeply significant that 
Great Britain and the United States 
should remain for so long at peace, 
and also deeply significant that so 
many different nationalities have re- 
mained at peace, during several gen- 
erations, in which ethnological and 
racial traits might clash, within the 
ctorders of our country. But it is not 
so strange when we stop to analyze 
the situation; when we realize that 
the peaceful invasion of the United 
States by people of all religions, 
races and habits was for the pur- 
pose of bettering, collectively, their 
respective condition, under circum- 
stances that guarantee equality and 
fair play to all. 


REASON INSTEAD OF WAR 


The feeling of the United States 
toward all nations is most friendly. 
Looking backward upon past events, 
more or less recent, we do not find 
any occasion, no matter how great 
its stress, where the United States 
evinced a desire to resort to arms in 
order to obtain satisfaction. We must 
set before the world higher ideals 
than those of war. We must substi- 
tute the spirit of peace for the spirit 
of war. Universal peace is the goal 
toward which we are moving. There 
is no cause that cannot be settled bet- 
ter by reason than by war. I not 
only do not expect to see the United 
States at war in my term of office, 
but I do not expect to see our people 
at war during my lifetime. 


War is in the interest of a few 
people—not of all. The world is 
learning that back of much of the 
furore of war, back of much of the 
stirring of the passions of people, 
is the interest in armor plate, battle- 
ships and ammunition on the part 
of those persons and corporations 
whose business it is to build these 
battleships and make the necessary 
armor plate and invent powerful pro- 
jectiles to destroy. It has even been 
found out that men in one country 
will spend their money to stir up in 
another country the feeling against 
their own country. In other words, 
there are men who have commercial- 
ized and are commercializing war for 
their own private benefit, without 
stopping to measure the results nor 
count the cost to humanity in gen- 
eral of their base propaganda. It 
is because the people in general are 
keginning to understand how trivia 
are sometimes the causes that lead 
to a disastrous war that they are 
moving away from any cause that 
might excite war; increasing intelli- 
gence is a safeguard, in that it is 
one of the forces working for peace. 

There is, too, a growing disposi- 
tion to bring governments nearer the 
people. With a greater intimacy be- 
tween the people governed and the 
powers that are elected to govern, the 
bulk of the people have had, and will 
continue to have, a better opportu- 
nity to learn that armed struggle 
with fellow beings does not and can- 
not benefit either, and that those who 
pay the taxes and then shed their 
own blood are doing so for the bene- 
fit of those who look for personal 
profit. 

It has often been said, and by our 
greatest philosophers, that thinking 
peace means resting at peace, wheth- 
er it be in the case of an individual, a 
group, or a whole people. In the same 
ratio, therefore, preparation for war 
encourages war, and those nations 
that spend most of their time, en- 
ergies and resources getting ready 
for war stand the best chance of 
going to war. 

But is it not just as easy to con- 
sider those differences in the light of 
peace instead of harboring the pas- 
sion for war? And war means only 
one method of solution in the least 
efficacious way, because at war peo- 
ple are dominated by their basest 
feelings, which destroy that sense of 
humanity and justice so necessary in 
times of stress to weigh both sides 
of a question. On the other hand, by 
avoiding war there are any number 
of attractive methods for the peace- 
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ful solution of whatever differences 
may exist, each method more or less 
adapted to a given case. But the re- 
sult—the final result—will always be 
the desired result. 


THE TRIVIAL CAUSES OF WAR 


Generally speaking, the world is 
more at peace today with itself than 
at any other time in history. Let us 
consider, too, that problems, whether 
individual or national, have multi- 
plied and intensified, and that at no 
other time have there been so many 
questions, for the welfare of the 
whole world, to settle. History will 
readily show us that trivial causes 
have been responsible for some of our 
bitterest wars. Had we not pro- 
gressed toward an ideal state of in- 
ternational quiet, the world would be 
at war with itself more than ever. 


As it is, the likelihood for a serious’ 


war is not promising—that is to say, 


it is not promising to those 
who might find it advantageous 
that such a war be waged. 


European nations and the United 
States have resorted to arbitra- 
tion on many occasions during the 
last decade; it is only a few weeks 
since a special commission settled, 
in fifteen days, differences between 
France and Italy arising from the 
seizure, by the latter country, of 
some French ships— a reason that a 
belligerent press considered worthy 
of a battlefield. The time taken for 
settling the question, amicably and 
satisfactorily, was less than that 
which would be required for the ex- 
change of ultimatums and the formu- 
lation of a declaration of war. 

The canal of Panama with which 
we shall soon divide the isthmus will 
connect us with the western shore of 
South America—a section of the con- 
tinent that, geographically near, has 
been beyond practical reach of New 
York for time unknown. Whether we 
will or no, we must be neighbors, and 
it is to our mutual advantage to 
make the most of this proximity. We 
can increase to a maximum the 
beneficent results that flow from mu- 
tual helpfulness. We are nearer to 
each other than we are to the lands 
across the seas. All the countries 
along the northern coast of South 
America are nearer to us than Eu- 
rope. 


OUR POLICY TOWARD LATIN AMERICA 


The Latin-American republics are 
awaiting their most profitable ede- 
velopment, because they have been 
only partially developed. Their re- 
sources, actual and estimated, are 
such as to make that field the most 
attractive for mankind to devote its 
energies toward its best and most 
useful exploitation. They await the 
enterprise and the activity that have 


during the last few decades elevated 
the United States from a colony to a 
world power. We have capital in 
abundance and it is but logical that 
our neighbors should turn to us for 
such assistance as can be legitimately 
rendered. We have constructive abil- 
ity and we have the experience neces- 
sary. This experience and this capital 
can be successfully employed to mu- 
tual advantage. 

It is evident, however, that in some 
quarters the policy of this Admini- 
stration toward our Latin neighbors, 
as well as other countries, is mis- 
understood. Yet I feel that the Presi- 
dent has by speech outlined and by 
act illustrated his conception of fair- 
ness. American enterprise should 
have every proper encouragement, 
and this encouragement he is pre- 
pared to give, but knowing that com- 
mercial intercourse rests for its 
value as well as for its permanence 
upon mutual advantage, he will insist 
that American business men shall 
carry into every country where they 
expect to do business the highest con- 
ceptions of honor and good faith. 
Every dollar collected should be the 
compensation for a dollar’s worth 
of service. 


A CAMPAIGN OF INSTRUCTION 


All of this can be done only after a 
systematic campaign of instruction. 
Readiness to understand one an- 
other is an absolute necessity, and 
the marked increase thruout the 
United States in the study of the 
Spanish language, as well as the 
readiness with which our Southern 
neighbors are acquiring English, 
augurs well for a closer intimacy. 
It will be then but a step to an in- 
tellectual exchange between the 
American republics. The intellectual 
life of all countries should be quick- 
ened by acquaintance and a compari- 
son of views. Every effort should be 
made to stimulate an interchange of 
thought and an inspection of meth- 
ods of instruction should be invited. 
A part of increasing stream of travel 
that has fertilized the old world 
should be diverted to South America. 
In this wise we find ourselves return- 
ing to the one basic proposition— 
namely, that we must deal with one 
another sympathetically. The con- 
sciousness of this relation—of kin- 
ship, for such it is—is the first step 
toward friendly relations between 
nations. 


THE WILSON-BRYAN PLAN 


Quite recently I had the honor of 
being the agent of the President in 
presenting a proposition in the in- 
terest of universal peace, which I 
submitted to the members of the 
diplomatic corps assembled at the 
State Department. The arrangement 


is to supplement arbitration with a 
plan providing for the investigation 
of difficulties of whatever character. 
This agreement is an enlargement of 
existing arbitration treaties, and 
such as may hereafter be entered 
into, closing the gap left open by all 
such treaties, namely, the subjects 
withheld from arbitration. Under the 
proposed agreement no subject of 
dispute shall be excepted from its 
provisions, altho it allows each 
nation utmost freedom in considering 
the matter. By accepting the prin- 
ciple of investigation and correction 
of the evil wherever possible the pur- 
poses of the plan are fully met, there 
remaining nothing except the method 
of investigation to settle. 

The draft of the agreement, as I 
submitted it to the representatives 
of the foreign nations, is as follows: 

The parties hereto agree that all 
questions of whatever character and 
nature, in dispute between them, shall, 
when diplomatic efforts fail, be sub- 
mitted for investigation and report to 
an international commission (the com- 
position to be agreed upon) and the 
contracting parties agree not to declare 
war or begin hostilities until such in- 
vestigation is made and the report sub- 
mitted. 

The investigation shall be conducted 
as a mater of course, upon the initia- 
tive of the commission, without the for- 
mality of a request from either party; 
the report shall be submitted within 
(time to be agreed upon) from the date 
of the submission of the dispute, but 
the parties hereto reserve the right to 
act independently on the subject mat- 
ter in dispute after the report is sub- 
mitted.” 


THE PLAN AND ITS RECEPTION 


The principal points of the agree- 
ment which the President is willing 
to enter into, with the consent of the 
Senate, with other nations, are em- 
bodied in the foregoing draft. The 
fact that the draft does not go into 
detail can best be explained by stat- 
ing that details are matters of sec- 
ondary agreement between contract- 
ing nations and will be different in 
different cases. As presented to the 
foreign diplomats the statement 
presents only the main proposition; 
that is to say, that the President of 
the United States stands in readiness 
to enter into respective agreements 
with foreign countries upon a fur- 
ther method of settling possible dis- 
putes, particularly embracing those 
questions that would not be embodied 
within the scope of ordinary arbi- 
tration treaties. Arbitration treaties 
always except some question from 
arbitration, and even if they did not, 
a loophole might be found in the fact 
that arbitration is not compulsory, 
and cannot be made so, generally 
speaking. It has been suggested that 
the provision of this draft be in- 
cluded as part of the arbitration 
treaties of the future, thus covering 
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the objections raised against the pro- 
posed treaties including questions af- 
fecting the national honor, but 
whether as a separate agreement, or 
as a general agreement of arbitra- 
tion and investigation, the latter pro- 
vision will always have a beneficial 
influence. At the time of writing this 
article, twenty-six nations have 
favorably considered the President’s 
suggestions. 

The time within which the report 


is to be made is a detail to be agreed 
upon, but any time, however short, 
furnishes an opportunity for investi- 
gation and deliberation, and it is 
hoped that the period provided will 
be sufficient to secure a settlement 
without resort to war. 

In conclusion I would say that 
taken altogether, conditions prom- 
ising world peace and prosperity 
were never more favorable than now, 
and in saying this I have special ref- 


erence to those wars that might oc- 
cur between great powers, which 
sooner or later would involve other 
powers—wars that would cost hun- 
dreds of millions in money, the lives 
of hundreds and thousands of men, 
and in time would consume months 
and perhaps years. The point is, after 
all, to convince one another that we 
desire to substitute reason for force 
in the settlement of dispute, for 





“where there’s a will there’s a way.” 
Washington. 








FATHER AND SON 


BY CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS 


We have received from Charles Battell Loomis, 3d, a posthwmous poem which 
seems to us of unusual interest and beauty. Charles Battell Loomis died on September 
22, 1911. His son is quite convinced that, tho found unsigned, the verses are original 
with his father and he writes us as follows as to the circumstances of their discovery: 

“While going thru some of my father’s papers I found the enclosed poem. It was 
written in his hand on the fly leaf of his check-book for the spring of 1910 and opposite 
it was the address of the place he was aiming for, New Paltz, New York. From these 
evidences I conclude that Mr. Loomis wrote the verses while on the train. My grand- 
father, also Charles Battell Loomis, died when my father was a boy and he had very 
wistful memories of him, from which I judge that he had been thinking of his own 
father when he wrote the poem. The scene is not inconsistent with the lay of the land 
at Norfolk, Connecticut, where Mr. Loomis spent some of his vacations when a young- 
ster. This is not positive proof that the verses are of his composition, but the fact that 
no name is signed to them is conclusive to my mind that he had not copied another 
man’s work, for in the few instances when he was sufficiently struck with a piece of 
work to copy it, he invariably gave the author his due credit. Tho not generally known 
as a poet, my father’s first published work was a collection of ‘Just Rhymes’—now 
out of print, and The Independent has published verses by him.” 


On Summer Saturday’s long afternoon 

I used to climb, barefoot, on throne-like knoll, 
Soliloquizing, “Father’s coming soon.” 

The gray pike billowed eastward like a scroll, 
And vanished in the apex of a hill 

One world-long mile away. Around me played 
The shifting sunbeams, magically still, 

Tiptoeing from each ever-lengthening shade. 


I knew that when he crept into my ken 
Above the hill-brush, I should know the span— 
White-stockinged bay, head-tossing gray, and then 
The strong, familiar figure of the man. 
I’d know them, know them! Leaping with their joy 
My swift feet from their cairn would take me down, 
A carefree, zephyr-hearted, eager boy! 
To welcome home my father from the town. 


Once on a time he went away again, 
Perhaps the sun shone, but we could not see— 
I have not climbed that little knoll since then: 
For Father is not coming home to me. 
Somewhere he waits upon a sun-kissed hill 
And softly says, “My boy is coming soon.” 
He’ll know me from afar—I know he will! 
When, world-tired, I trudge home some afternoon. 
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TWO INTERPRETERS OF SHAKESPEARE 
BY MONTROSE J. MOSES 


AUTHOR OF “FAMOUS ACTOR-FAMILIES IN AMERICA,” “HENRIK IBSEN, THE 
MAN AND HIS PLAYS,” “THE AMERICAN DRAMATIST.” 


speare has been by no 

means a meager one, and 
there are still those who are striving 
to carry on the traditions. In the life 
time of the oldest of us, Forrest, 
MacCullough, Booth, Barrett, Daven- 
port, Charlotte Cushman, and Mary 
Anderson are still bright memories 
and difficult to relinquish in the light 
of later effort. Nearest to these in 
training and experience comes Rob- 
ert Mantell, who has faithfully and 
unswervingly upheld the ideal, even 
tho his technique may not be the 
best. Within the memory of another 
generation, there are the Daly re- 
vivals, which took liberties with 
texts, but amply contributed to a 
public love of Shakespeare. And 
since then there have been varied op- 
portunities given by others. 

Theatergoers can remember the 
slow and steady. rise of Julia Mar- 
lowe in the delineation of Shakes- 
pearean heroines, many years before 
E. H. Sothern essayed the poetic 
drama. When the two ‘combined 
forces, Miss Marlowe was already 
established as a rich reader of blank 
verse, and as an actress in whom 
there was a beautiful blend of com- 
edy and tragedy in such roles as Ju- 
liet, Viola, and Rosalind. Her stage 
career was one of struggle ‘and of 
varied expériencé in the standard 
drama and in/‘thosé lighter pieces 
typified in “When Knighthood’ Was 
In Flower” and “The Cayalier.” 
Happy, therefore, for herself and for 
the public when the Marlowe-Sothern 
combination came into effect during 
the season of 1904. Since that time 
their Shakespearean repertoire has 
steadily increased, until now, thruout 
the country, they have familiarized 
American audiences with seven of 
the plays. , 

When Mansfield played Shake- 
speare, he was a tradition unto 
himself; when Maude Adams gave 
“Romeo and Juliet” and “Twelfth 
Night,” we enjoyed Miss Adams’s 
personality without finding any il- 
lumination in her characterization. 
Kyrle Bellew and Eleanor Robéson 
succeeded in maintaining the high 
poetic quality in their revival of 
“Romeo and Juliet.” And only yes- 
terday, so to speak, John Drew, re- 
turning to Shakespeare and remin- 
iscent of his Daly days, gave us 
“Much Ado About Nothing” with 
some zest, but with little high irony. 


MERICA’S contribution to 
A the stage history of Shake- 


Of all our recent American devotees 
of Shakespeare, Mansfield and Man- 
tell have been the most experimental 
in repertory. They both have given 
us “Richard III”; the former pre- 
sented “Henry V”; the latter appear- 
ed adequately in “Lear” and “King 
John.” si 
But Marlowe and Sothern have re- 
mained consistently within the safe 
and popular track of Shakespeare. 
‘that was best, no doubt. When the 
New Theater presented them in “An- 
thony and Cleopatra,” thé interpre- 
tation was beyond them, and the pub- 
lic stayed away. When the same de- 
funct institution gave “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” it was unable to 
give us a Falstaff comparable to the 
“tradition which the historian has 
handed down of the elder Hackett. 
When “A Winter’s Tale” was pre- 
sented, the archeology mixt with it 
made it cold and unyielding in ap- 
peal. So that our love for Shake- 
speare confines itself to the romantic 
element in his plays. Creditable tho 
William Faversham’s “Julius Cae- 
sar” is, with its excellent sense of 
chronical movement and conspiracy, 
it is an educational dose for. the 
American. audience. The real truth is 
that, nowadays, we are only willing 
to sit thru. an evening of “Julius 
Cesar” when we can be entertained 
as Bernard Shaw entertains us in his 
delightful comedy, “Cesar and Cleo- 
patra.” Here we are. given a greater 
figure of the Roman’ Emperor than 
Shakespeare drew, and a droller pic- 
ture of Cleopatra—a piquancy hard- 
ly to be found-in Shakespeare’s pic- 
ture of the same. In his farewell 
repertory, Forbes-Robertson pre- 
sents this Shaw drama, and it is 
worth while, seeing. For, without 
meaning to, Shaw has created better 


than he intended. He set out to poke. 


fun at Shakespeare’s manner, and he 
excelled it in all seriousness. And his 
answer to the general surprize was 
characteristic: “I always knew I was 
greater than Shakespeare.” 

In America, Sothern and Mar- 
lowe have deservédly won their way 
without being too experimental, for 
they find that experiment does not 
pay. In her repertory Miss Marlowe 
is temperamental; her Juliet is one 
of moods, and is variable in its range 
and quality. But it is always excel- 
lently romantic. Her Katharine to 
Sothern’s Petruchio has nothing of 
Ada Rehan’s high-born temper—it is 


more petulant than it should be, 
while Sothern is more the braggart 
than the man of will having fun. Her 
Viola is poetic, and full of beautiful 
readings. But however variable her 
mood, her work is ever intelligent 
and in good taste. Instead of Miss 
Marlowe’s, were Mr. Sothern’s figure 
opposite to that of Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson, we might justly 
say, “Look upon this picture and on 
this.” In their persons they continue 
English and American traditions. 
Tho Forbes-Robertson’s Hamlet is a 
temperamental study based on intel- 
lectual keenness and his own psy- 
chology; it was Irving who first per- 
suaded him to play the part. Soth- 
ern has been a close student of Booth 
and the consequence is his Hamlet 
is less sensitized, as all copies must 
be. Sothern is sincere, but Forbes- 
Robertson is convincing. Sothern is 
careful, Robertson is vibrant. The 
latter comes to America on a fare- 
well tour. Let no one miss his Ham- 
let, for he is the greatest of Ham- 
lets that we have today. He has no 
repertory of Shakespeare, tho he has 
played Shylock and Romeo. It is the 
spiritual quality in the actor, 
whether in “The Light That Failed” 
or in “The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back,” that finds its classic 
and highest expression in “Hamlet.” 

On the whole, the stage history 
of Shakespeare shows that the Eng- 
lish have been more experimental 
than the Americans; no longer in 
this country have we an opportunity 
of seeing the histories. We are given 
an occasional “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” with a lot of incandescence 
in it, but with little poetry. But the 
unusual in Shakespeare is never 
given us. Is there room for it? We 
will be able to answer this question 
more satisfactorily after -we have 
heard how America has received F. 
R. Benson, who is to tour this coun- 
try and play in California during the 
Pan-American Exposition. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Benson award- 
ed the Stratford Prize of £300 for 
the best play to Mrs. Lionel Marks 
(Josephine Preston Peabody) for 
“The Piper” (1910). He is bring- 
ing with him a repertory of six- 
teen of Shakespeare’s plays. And 
he likewise brings with him the 
reputation of having given at Strat- 
ford all but three of Shakespeare’s 
plays. These are “Titus Andronicus,” 
“Troilus and Cressida” and “All’s 
Well That Ends Well.” He is the one 
experimenter that the present Am- 
erican will be able to see and to test. 
But as representative of the best 
work in Sh-kespeare today, Forbes- 
Robertson and Julia Marlowe stand 
highest. 

New York City. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
Mr. Roosevelt sailed Saturday, October 4, for South America, where he is to make addresses in three capitals, Rio de Janeiro, 
Santiago de Chile and Buenos Aires, and to undertake a long journey of exploration and scientific investigation into the interior 
about the headwaters of the Amazon. Some of the region he will explore has never, it is said, been penetrated by white men. 
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CORDELIA AND LEAR 


The mural painting by the late Edwin A. Abbey, which has just been purchased by Mr. George A. Hearn and presented to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 

















Photograph by Underwood & Underwood. 
THE FOOTBALL SEASON IS OPEN 
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_ MRS. 


The Christian Science.Church has 
attained a position of. sufficient. im- 
portance in this country to entitle 
it to the consideration given to other 
denominations, and the outside pub- 
lic, even those least in sympathy 
with it,may take an interest in its 
future development. It 


EDDY AND MRS. STETSON 


BY AUGUSTA E. STETSON 


thé word, viz., a division of the mem- 
‘bers of a church who cannot work 
together in brotherly love, but a 
mental emergence from the material 
organization of those who, having 
spiritually. advanced, were ready to 
resporid to the request made by Mrs. 


Mind and its infinite manifestation, 
for God is’ All-in-all,” including His 
individual divine ideas, which com- 
pose the body of Christ (S & H., p. 
468). Consequently there is no real- 
ity in.a so-called mortal or human 
mind and its false manifestations, 
or temporal phenomena. 





was for that reason that 
we discussed the. possibil- 
ity of a division in the 
Christian Science Church 
in our editorial, “A Pro- 
jected Schism.” To this 
we received replies from 
both sides, one of which 
we published August. 28. . | 
We now give space to a 
response by Mrs. Stetson 
herself, in which she 
breaks her silence and 
brings forward some of 
the documentary evidence 
in her possession to prove 
the trust and confidence 
with which she was re- 
garded by the founder of 
her faith. The letter from 
Mrs. Eddy which has been 
shown to us is here repro- 
duced in facsimile, so that 
all may judge of its bear- 
ing on one of the chief 
points at issue, Mrs. Stet- 
son’s relation to The 
Mother Church and to 
First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, New York City. 








Immortal consciousness or 
the divine nature of the 
spiritual or real man is 
the only verity of being. 
There seemed, to those 
not instructed in divine 
metaphysics, to be a 
schism. Instead there was 
a mental spiritual prog- 
ress, as in a school, from 
one grade or department 
of education to a higher. 

Those who had ad- 
vanced to the apprehen- 
sion that man is spiritual, 
and to the demonstration 
of genuine operative 
Christian Science, contin- 
ued their work of proving 
Mrs. Eddy’s words, “God 
will heal the sick thru 
man, whenever man is 
governed by God” (S. & 
H., p. 495). 

Your critic questions 
my ,position as spiritual 
head or demonstrator of 
my church, First Church 
of Christ, Scientist, New 








It is quite evident, as we 
said in the editorial re- 
ferred to, that Mrs. Stet- 
son has a very different 
idea of the meaning of the message 
of Christian Science from that held 
by the men in control of the organi- 
zation, but it would be presumptuous 
in us, who understand so little of 
Christian Science literature, to de- 
cide between them. 


ILL The Independent kind- 
ly grant me space to re- 
ply to the comments of 


Mr. Campbell MacCulloch 
on your editorial of July 10, in re- 
gard to my book, Reminiscences, Ser- 
mons and Correspondence, recently 
published by Putnams’. 

Your critic assumes that you had 
not informed yourself of the facts 
before you reviewed the work. As one 
’ competent to correct any false im- 
pression which your headlines might 
convey to the reader, if you will per- 
mit me, I will explain the facts. 

The expression which has been 
questioned, “A Projected Schism,” I 
do not think was meant to imply a 
schism in the common acceptance of 


by Mrs. Edd 


MARY BAKER G. EDDY 


The miniature painting from which this photograph was taken was given 
he frame, as will be seen, is surrounded 


y to Mrs. Stetson. 
by forty diamonds. 


Eddy in her letter published in the 
Christian Science Journal of Febru- 
ary, 1909, which I quote as follows: 

When my dear brethren:in New York 
desire to build higher, . . . they must 
begin on a wholly spiritual foundation, 
than which there is no other. . . . 

Spirit is infinite; therefore Spirit is 
all. “There is no matter.” 

Those who had risen to the spirit- 
ual interpretation of the Bible and 
the text-book of Christian Science, 
Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures, by Mary Baker Eddy, 
were ready to begin to build on a 
“wholly spiritual foundation,” viz., 
that Spirit is the only reality, and 
that man is a mental, spiritual being, 
an emanation of divine Mind, there- 
fore that man’s real nature is divine. 
This does not imply that the human 
so-called fleshly mind is divine. 

This understanding mentally sep- 
arated them from those who continue 
to believe in the reality of death— 
that matter is alive at one moment 
and dead at another. Christian 
Science teaches that “All is infinite 


York City, which was the 
work of twenty-five con- 
secutive years of personal 
preaching, teaching, and 
healing according to the 
text-book of Christian Science, 
Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures, and the personal and im- 
personal guidance. of the Discover- 
er and Founder of Christian Science, 
Mary Baker Eddy. 

A material edifice “where mortals 
congregate for worship” (S. & H., p. 
595) is but type and symbol of the 
true Church, “The structure of truth 
and love,” which is wholly spiritual 
(S. & H., p. 583.) 

The real Church or members of 
Christ’s body is composed of individ- 
ual ideas of divine Mind, God, with 
divine natures who possess a “wholly 
spiritual” consciousness. They are 
the real and eternal children of God. 
They codperate with God, the Prin- 
ciple of being, and manifest His 
power and glory on the earth, as in 
heaven. This “wholly spiritual” con- 
sciousness in which is no so-called 
evil and its consequences—sin and 
death—is the goal which every genu- 
ine Christian Scientist strives to at- 
tain. 
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Progress out of the material sense 
of God, man, and the universe into 
the spiritual sense of eternal reality, 
and man as having dominion over all 
things, has always met opposition 
from the materialists, and crucifixion 
of the human in individuals. 

Permit me to quote Mr. MacCul- 
loch’s words in regard to my position 
in my church: 

I think that this lady, or any other 
person other than Mary Baker Eddy, 
has never yet been endowed with the 
position of the head of any branch 
movement and I hold to a very active 
doubt if such a situation can logically 
or even legally fall to any individ- 


AN 

I was “endowed” by Mrs. Eddy 
with authority to preach, practise 
and demonstrate Christian Science, 
(healing the sick and reforming the 
sinner thru the reflection of Truth 
and Love)—to teach divine meta- 
physics, and to demonstrate a so- 
called material edifice where the 
seekers for a demonstrable religion 
inaugurated by Jesus Christ, could 
congregate to learn of God and their 
relation to Him as sons and daugh- 
ters. 

The people whom I awakened to 
the spiritual understanding of the 
reality of scientific being and this 
church edifice, were my demonstra- 
tion before I emerged from material 
organization. I. formally resigned 
from the personal activities of First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, New 
York City, and began the higher de- 
monstration of revealing the ideal 
church, the “wholly spiritual’ con- 
sciousness—the Church Triumphant. 

In case your readers may be in 
doubt as to the metaphysical position 
which I occupy, and the twentieth 
century student of divine metaphy- 
sics be, for a while, misled, I feel 
that I would not be true to the de- 
sire and efforts of Mrs. Eddy to es- 


tablish Christian Science in its “or- 
derly” line of demonstrators of 
Truth, if I did not state the scientific 
fact in regard to my relation to my 
church, which her words authorize 
me to defend. I therefore am moved 
to place in your hands an extract 
from a letter from Mrs. Eddy writ- 
ten to one of the former Directors 
of The Mother Church at the time 
she gave her church the name in the 
deed, “Mary Baker G. Eddy’s 
Church, The First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, Boston, Massachusetts.” 
The entire letter in Mrs. Eddy’s 
handwriting is in my possession, the 
part which bears directly on the sub- 
ject being reproduced below: 

One thing in my haste was forgotten, 
namely, the designation of The First 
Church of Christ Scientist as my 
church. The question will be, is, asked 
whose church is it? We cannot say it 
is Mr. Herring’s or the Board of Direc- 
tors’ church, for it surely is not. It was 
my church in the beginning as much 
as Mrs. Stetson’s church is hers. We 
must be orderly in these things or it 
will lead into difficulties that you do not 
see but J do see them. 

Lest there already has arisen a 
question as to whom The Mother 
Church belongs, I am convinced that 
this is the psychological moment in 
which her words should decide the 
question, since it has been raised, 
“to whom is due credit for the 
achievement of a visible demonstra~- 
tion of adherents to Christ’s Chris- 
tianity, and an edifice in which the 
people assemble to worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth.” 

Christ Jesus said: “Upon this 
rock [spiritual understanding of the 
allness of divine Mind, and the noth- 
ingness of the human mind and of 
matter| I will build my church; and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it” (Matthew 16:18). Christ 
Jesus was authority for Mrs. Eddy’s 


claim to her own demonstration, viz., 
a body of adherents to Christ's 
teachings, and a church edifice, or 
symbol of the Church Triumphant. 
This demonstration was the result 
of her faithful obedience to the law 
of God as taught by Christ Jesus, 
which builds character on a “wholly 
spiritual” basis. 

Mrs. Eddy is the head of the 
Christian Science movement or 
Church of Christ, Scientist, symbol- 
ized in The Mother Church edifice, 
The First Church of Christ, Scien- 
tist, Boston, and her followers, who 
are loyal to Principle, God, and 
Christ’s teaching. 

Christ Jesus recognized his demon- 
stration of a church or body of fol- 
lowers whom he taught to build on 
the rock of spiritual understanding 
when he said: “I have manifested 
Thy name unto the men which Thou 
gavest me out of the world” (John 
17:6). 

Mrs. Eddy followed the Master in 
his demonstration of disciples whom 
he sent into the world to heal, teach, 
and reform humanity by the applica- 
tion of truth to human illusions or 
tae belief of life in matter, and her 
disciples, in their order, are required 
to tring forth fruit, a visible mani- 
festation of their work. Then can 
all laborers in Christ’s vineyard say 
with him, “my church,” or the fruit 
of my work in its varied manifes- 
tations, and “I have manifested Thy 
name unto the men which Thou 
gavest me out of the world.” “And he 
[Christ] is the head of the body, the 
church” (Colossians 1:18). 

I am moved to repeat this scientific 
fact, that, altho Mrs. Eddy has risen 
above the material vision of her fol- 
lowers, and it is believed, by some, 
that she is “dead” and will not again 
manifest her individuality, yet I 
shall continue to proclaim and affirm 
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“MRS. STETSON’S CHURCH” 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, New York 


City, of which Mrs. Stetson was “spiritual head 
or demonstrator” 

her teachings, viz., that she is here, 
mentally leading, and spiritually 
guiding, in the present as in the past, 
every one of the members of her 
church who has risen to apprehend 
everpresent divine individuality, or 
God and His infinite ideas, the spir- 
itual identity or divine nature of ev- 
ery child of God. 

The question has been asked, “Is 
Mrs. Eddy divine?” Mrs. Eddy’s in- 
dividual identity, her spiritual, con- 
scious being was, is, and ever will 
be divine. This is the scientific fact 
of being and is true of every one. 
The human is the so-called mortal 
mind with its dream illusions which 
the divine nature or spiritual 
thought will finally dissolve into its 
native nothingness. Man, the divine 
image and likeness of divine Mind, 
is thereby revealed. 

Mrs: Eddy says, “This Christ, or 
divinity of the man Jesus, was his 
divine nature, the godliness which 
animated him” (S. & H., p. 26). “Be- 
cause of mortals’ material and sinful 
belief, the spiritual Jesus was im- 
perceptible to them” (S. & H., p. 
314). “Because of mortals’ material 
and sinful belief” that matter is man 
the spiritual, Mary Baker Eddy is 
“imperceptible to them.” 

Again Mrs. Eddy says, “The divine 
must overcome the human at every 
point” (S. & H., p. 43). Jesus under- 
stood his divine nature or his spirit- 
ual individuality and recognized his 
relation to God as His, God’s, divine 
image and likeness. This understand- 
irg of his real being. his “divine na- 
ture” enabled him to wrestle with, 
and destroy the human or fleshly 
mird, which expresses itself in sin, 
sickness and death. 

Mrs. Eddy enjoins’ Christian 
Scientists to emulate His example 


and demonstration as the Way-show- 
er, to understand their divine nature 
as the reality of their existence and 
to reflect eternal Life, Love and 
Truth which overcomes, according to 
our possession of the Mind of Christ, 
“the human at every point” (S. & H., 
p. 43). 

Mrs. Eddy discovered Jesus 
Christ’s teaching and demonstration 
of the supremacy of his “divine na- 
ture” over the human so-called mind. 
This Christly understanding of her 
divine individuality—her real iden 
tity as spiritual, divine—enabled her 
to perceive the scientific fact, that 
the human, mortal or carnal mind 
with its material embodiment, or 
matter, is but the phenomenon of the 
belief of life in matter which the 
reflection of Spirit, through the di- 
vine nature of the real man, finally 
destroys, leaving man in the image 
and likeness of eternal Life, Love 
and Truth with “dominion” over all 
things. 

True Christian Scientists are ad- 
hering to Mrs. Eddy’s teachings and 
will not be “separated” from her 
spiritual identity as she follows 
Christ in her higher demonstration 
of an everpresent Principle or God 
who was once manifested in the re- 
appearance of the ideal man, and who 
will again be manifested, when con- 
sciousness is sufficiently spiritual- 
ized to recognize the everpresence of 
the ideal woman, Mary Baker Eddy, 
whose individuality or “divine na- 
ture” never died nor left the earth, 
since “the earth is the Lord’s and the 
fulness thereof.” 

Mr. MacCulloch further says that 
it was not my “understanding par- 
ticularly” that was on “trial.” I never 
had a fair “trial.” I was not tried by 
my peers, nor according to the spir- 
itual interpretation of the Manual of 
The Mother Church. 

In November, 


Science, they were unable to grasp 
my meaning. At the end of this ques- 
tioning my knowledge of Christian 
Science was, by them, pronounced 
“pretended Christian Science,” my 
name was dropt from the roll of 
membership of The Mother Church 
and was removed from the Christian 
Science Journal as teacher and prac- 
titioner, and I was “forbidden” to 
teach or practise Christian Science. 

My “trial” was irregular, as I was 
not confronted by my accusers, 
whose affidavits were read to me in 
the presence of the Directors by 
their representative. I was ignorant 
of court procedure and no one then 
advised me that my accusers should 
have been brought before me. When 
called to Boston by the Directors of 
The Mother Church, I took my sten- 
ographer with me. She accompanied 
me to the church, but I was denied 
her services and no copy of the re- 
port of proceedings has ever been 
furnished to me. 

This crucial experience was the be- 
ginning of a new era in Christian- 
ity. The hour had struck when 
Christ’s higher demands must be met 
by Christian Scientists. I must re- 
cord, for religious history, the condi- 
tions which attended my spiritual de- 
velopment at that moment. 

With reference to Mr. MacCul- 
loch’s assertion that Mrs. Eddy “per- 
sonally” warned me, it should read, 
corrected, advised or rebuked me. 
This was the experience of Mrs. 
Eddy’s active loyal students, and evi- 
denced the true Teacher’s divine wis- 
dom, loving watch-care and patient 
waiting on our immature under- 
standing and demonstration of spir- 
itual thought-force, for which every 
student with whom I have discussed 
this fidelity of our Leader, and her 
patience with our slow progress, has 
exprest the deepest gratitude. 





1909, I was 
called before the 
Board of Direc- 


tors, composed 
of five men, and 
their represen- 


tative, who ques- 
tioned me dur- 
ing three con- 
secutive days on 
my “understand- 
ing” of Chris- 
tian Science, and 
present immor- 
tality or my 
spiritual _indi- 
viduality and 
practise. Not ap- 
prehending the 
spiritual import 














of the teachings 


of Christian The 


THE MOTHER CHURCH EDIFICE 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, 


in Boston. 
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Many students have told me that 
she has discovered that they were di- 
viding where they should multiply, 
or has awakened them from mental 
apathy by sharp rebuke which has 
saved them from errors in the con- 
clusions of their problems. She was 
as faithful in the discharge of her 
duty, as spiritual Leader and Teach- 


er, as was Jesus, who always guided. 


his disciples with watchful 
She says in Miscellaneous 
Writings, page 266: 


care. 


ing and preaching.” To all individu- 
als who attain this point of advance- 
ment Spiritward apply Mrs. Eddy’s 
further words: 


- whenever they are equal to the 


march triumphant, God will give to all 
His soldiers of the cross the proper 
command, and under the banner of His 
love, and with the “still, small voice” 
for the music of our march, we all shall 
take step and march on in spiritual 
organization.— (Misc. Writgs., p. 138.) 


tion, pregnant with peace, find their 
birthright in divine Science. 

Right thoughts and deeds are the 
sovereign remedies for all earth’s woe. 
Sin is its own enemy. Right has its 
recompense, even tho it be betrayed. 
Wrong my! be man’s highest idea of 
right until his grasp of goodness grows 
stronger. It is always safe to be just. 

When pride, self and human reason 
reign, injustice is rampant. Individ- 
uals, as nations, unite harmoniously 
on the basis of justice, and this is ac- 
complished when self is lost in Love— 

or God’s own plan of salva- 





The assertion that I have 
said hard things about my 
loyal students in Chicago, 
New York, or any other 
place, is utterly false and 
groundless. I speak of them 
as I feel, and I cannot find 
it in my heart not to love 
them. They are essentially 
dear to me, who are toil- 
ing and achieving success 
in unison with my own en- 
deavors and prayers. If I 
correct mistakes which may 
be made in teaching or lec- 
turing on Christian Science, 
this is in accordance with 
my students’ desires, and 
thus we mutually aid each 
other, and obey the Golden 
Rule. 


And if you will read 
my book, Reminiscences, 
Sermons and Correspon- 
dence, beginning with line 
20 on page 201, and end- 
ing with line 32, from 
which I quote the follow- 
ing, you will see that with 
all Mrs. Eddy’s loyal stu- 
dents who have received 








tion. “To do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk 
humbly” is the standard of 
Christian Science. 

Human law is right, only 
as it patterns the divine. 
Consolation and peace are 
based on the enlightened 
sense of God’s government. 

Lured by fame, pride or 
gold, success is dangerous, 
but the choice of folly never 
fastens on the good or the 
great. Because of my re- 
discovery of Christian 
Science, and honest efforts 
(however meagre to help 
human purpose and peo- 
ples), you may have ac- 
corded me more than is de- 
served—but ’tis sweet to be 
remembered. 


Lovingly yours, 
Mary BAKER G. Eppy. 


Later I presented to 
Mrs. Eddy, as a personal 
gift, a large mounted silk 
Peace flag, which she ac- 
cepted and which was in 
her home for _ several 
months. Subsequently 








her teachings, I am, and 
always have been, pro- 
foundly and most lovingly 
grateful to her: 


Looking back for a moment to the 
long years of your untiring watch-care 
of your disciples, myself, perhaps, the 
dullest of all, I recall your sublime pa- 
tience during my slow progress Spirit- 
ward, your tender admonitions, your lov- 
ing rebukes in the past to my ignorance 
of mental attacks of impersonal error, 
thru personalities, your timely warn- 
ings of hidden danger-chasms before 
me, and of how to handle malicious ani- 
mal magnetism with the word of 
Truth and Love—in fact, your con- 
stant efforts to help those whom God 
has given you, that they might be one 
with the Father, even as you are. 

Let Mrs. Eddy explain the “signs 
of the times” in the Christian 
Science Church: 

Material organization is requisite in 
the beginning; but when it has done its 
work, the purely Christly method of 
teaching and preaching must be adopt- 
ed.— (Misc. Writgs., p. 359.) 


When it has done its work in indi- 
vidual members, it is no longer nec- 
essary for them, but is necessary for 
all until Truth has developed, in 
them, spiritual understanding, or the 
Mind of Christ sufficiently to adopt 
“the purely Christly method of teach- 


AUGUSTA E. STETSON 


This photograph shows the crown of diamonds brooch bequeathed by Mrs. 
Ed 


dy to Mrs. Stetson. 


On April 19, 1909, at a meeting of 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
New York City, it was moved and 
unanimously voted that I should as- 
certain from Mrs. Eddy if she would 
permit this church to supply the sum 
necessary, $1000, to provide for her 
a membership in the Association for 
International Conciliation, on its 
highest plane of membership, that is, 
a member Fondateur. Mrs. Eddy’s 
letter of acceptance can be found in 
the Christian Science Sentinel, Vol- 
ume IX, page 662, which reads as 
follows: 


Pleasant View, Concord, N. H. 
April 22, 1907 


First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
New York City, 


Mr. John D. Higgins, Clerk. 


My BELOVED BRETHREN—Your ap- 
pointment of me as Fondateur of the 
Association for International Concilia- 
tion is most gracious. To aid in this holy 
purpose is the leading impetus of my 
life. Many years have I prayed and 
labored for the consummation of “on 
earth peace, good will toward men.” 
May the fruits of said grand associa- 


Mrs. Eddy decided that 
this flag should go to The 
Mother Church, as a re- 
minder to the members of 
her church that “One in- 
finite God, good, unifies men and 
nations; constitutes the brotherhood 
of man; ends wars; fulfils the Scrip- 
ture, ‘Love thy neighbor as_ thy- 
self.’” 

The following letter of acceptance 
of this flag was sent to Mrs. Eddy by 
the former Christian Science Board 
of Directors: 


Boston, Mass., May 10, 1907. 

Rev. Mary Baker G. Eddy, 

Pleasant View, Concord, N. H. 

BELOVED LEADER AND TEACHER—The 
Directors have received the Peace flag 
which you so kindly sent to them to be 
held by The Mother Church for all the 
branch churches. They thank you for 
this memorable, beautiful flag, and for 
your loving words which accompanied 
it. They loyally accept the trust which 
you have reposed in them, and will keep 
the flag as a heritage of the Church. 
Your teachings have made all your true 
followers ardent disciples of peace, and 
thus you are recognized as a practical 
and consistent worker for the cause of 
universal brotherhood and for peace 
among nations. 

Lovingly your students, 

THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE BoarpD oF Dt- 

RECTORS. WILLIAM B. JOHNSON, Sec- 

retary. 
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This symbolic, prophetic Peéace 
flag points to the hour when all Mrs. 
Eddy’s true followers will unite in 
adopting “the purely Christly meth- 
od of teaching and preaching.” 

As Mrs. Eddy continues to rise to 
‘higher spiritual mental altitudes, her 


words and influence are not restrict- 
ed by material organization, but ex- 
tend to sin-bound, suffering human- 
ity thru universal channels. 

True Christian Scientists are real- 
izing the peace which comes from an 
understanding of God’s presence and 


power and man’s oneness with eter- 
nal Life and Love. 

Governed by the law of Spirit and 
“under the banner of His love” they 
are taking step and marching on in 
spiritual organization. 

New York City. 








SETTING THE COUNTRY FREE FROM CONDITIONS 
THAT FOSTER MONOPOLY 


THE INTRODUCTION OF A NEW IDEA IN TARIFF MAKING 


The Speech of the President of the United States on Signing 
the Underwood Tariff Bill at the White House, October 3, 1913. 
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GENTLEMEN: 


I feel a very peculiar pleasure in what I have 
just done by way of taking part in the completion 
of a great piece of business. It is a pleasure which 
is very hard to express in words adequate to ex- 
press the feeling, because the feeling that I have 
is that we have done the rank and file of the people 
of this country a great service. 

It is hard to speak of these things without seem- 
ing to go off into campaign eloquence, but that is 
not my feeling. It is one very profound—a feeling 
of profound gratitude that working with the splen- 
did men who have carried this thing thru with stu- 
dious attention and doing justice all round, I should 
have had part in serving the people of this country 
as we have been striving to serve them ever since 
I can remember. 

I have had the accomplishment of something like 
this at heart ever since I was a boy, and I know 
men standing around me who can say the same 
thing—who have been waiting to see the things 
done which it was necessary to do in order that 
there might be justice in the United States. And so 
it is a solemn moment that brings such a business 
to a conclusion, and I hope I will not be thought to 
be demanding too much of myself or of my col- 
leagues when I say that this, great as it is, is the 
accomplishment of only half the journey. 

We have set the business of this country free 
from those conditions which have made monopoly 
not only possible but in a sense easy and natural. 
But there is no use taking away the conditions of 
monopoly if we do not take away also the power to 
create monopoly, and that is a financial rather than 
a merely circumstantial and economic power. 

The power to control and guide and direct the 
_ eredits of the country is the power to say who shall 
and who shall not build up the industries of the 


country, in which direction they shall be built, and 
in which direction they shall not be built. We are 
now about to take the second step, which will be 
the final step in setting the business of this country 
free. 

That is what we shall do in the Currency bill, 
which the House has already past and which I have 
the utmost confidence the Senate will pass much 
sooner than some pessimistic individuals believe. 
Because the question—now that this piece of work 
is done—will arise all over the country, “For what 
do we wait? Why should we wait to crown ourselves 
with consummate honor? Are we so self-denying 
that we do not wish to complete our success?” 

I was quoting the other day to some of my col- 
leagues in the Senate those lines from Shakespeare’s 
Henry V, which have always appealed to me, “If 
it be a sin to covet honor, then am I the most of- 
fending soul alive”; and I am happy to say that I do 
not covet it for myself alone. 

I covet it with equal ardor for the men who are 
associated with me, and the honor is going to come 
for them. I am their associate. I can only complete 
the work which they do. I can only counsel when 
they ask for my counsel. I can come in only when 
the last stages of the business are reached. 

And I covet this honor for them quite as much 
as I covet it for myself. And I covet it for the great 
party of which I am a member; because that .party 
is not honorable unless it redeems its name and 
serves the people of the United States. 

So I feel tonight like a man who is lodging hap- 
pily in the inn which lies half way along the jour- 
ney and that in the morning with a fresh impulse 
we shall go the rest of the journey and sleep at the 
journey’s end like men with quiet consciences know- 
ing that we have served our fellowmen, and have, 
thereby, tried to serve God. 



































N interesting and profitable 
A industry has been made 
possible recently in the 
United States. I say possi- 
ble, since a very few years ago, 
strange as it may seem, it was a 
crime thruout the country to pro- 
duce, profitably, many desirable foods 
which are abundant in all the mar- 
kets of the civilized world—except- 
ing America. The nutritious and pal- 
atable qualities of venison and many 
wild food birds—grouse, quail, 
pheasant, wild ducks and others— 
were well known and appreciated 
when these foods were plentiful in 
our markets, but for some years the 
people ceased to know the taste of 
game. 

It is due, in great measure, to a 
series of articles in The Independent 
that our laws have been amended in 
many states so as to encourage the 
breeding of the wild foods termed 
game for the market. It would be im- 
possible within the limits of this 
paper fully to discuss the new laws. 
All of them, however, are written on 
somewhat similar lines. They permit 
and encourage game breeding for 
profit, and provide for the identifica- 
tion and marking of game produced 
by industry so that it can be mar- 
keted safely. Vermont and Massa- 
chusetts have the most liberal en- 
actments.of any of the Eastern 
states; these provide for licenses for 
breeders permitting them to breed 
and market all species of game un- 
der regulations prescribed by the 
state game officers. New York and 
New Jersey permit the profitable 
breeding of pheasants, some species 
of wild ducks, and deer and elk only. 

This, of course, is quite absurd, 
since if it is possible to identify and 
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market one species of food it is pos- 
sible to apply the regulations to other 
species which most need the breed- 
er’s attention because they are van- 
ishing most rapidly. The wood-duck, 
for example, is threatened with ex- 
tinction in America, but it is bred 
in considerable numbers in foreign 
countries and no good reason can be 
assigned why it should not be made 
plentiful thruout the United States. 
As one of its names, “summer duck,” 
suggests, it formerly remained in 
the United States during the sum- 
mer and bred abundantly in most of 
our wooded swamps, which should 
now be made valuable by its restora- 
tion. 

California has just enacted a game 


breeders’ law, and the State Game 
Commission has announced that 
since many breeders have engaged in 
the new industry the state will not 
compete with them, but is prepared 
to furnish the names ‘and addresses 
of those who have game to sell. 

As I observed, in the series of pa- 
pers referred to, game laws seem to 
be contagious; within a year or two, 
at most, game breeding will be a legal 
industry thruout the country. I feel 
sure it would be quite safe now to 
start a game farm anywhere, since 
by the time the first crop is ready for 
the market it can undoubtedly be 
marketed safely. I have reports of 
breeders in states which have not 
amended their laws, showing that 
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THE GAMEKEEPER AND HIS WILD DUCKLINGS 


The Game Breeders’ Association on Long Island has 2500 ducks. The market for all sorts of game 
is very promising. 
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they have thousands of birds in their 
possession without any interference 
by the game police. The change in 
sentiment is noteworthy. A few years 
ago it was the fashion to arrest any 
one who had a single game bird in 
his possession, and there are many 
records of arrests and convictions 
which now are regarded as outrage- 
ous. 

Already there are in America sev- 
eral thousand breeders, and the num- 
ber of those engaging in the new 
industry increases rapidly. Game 
breeding is as suitable an employ- 
ment for women as poultry rearing 
is, and already some women are in 
the business. The breeders may be 
classified as those who breed for 
commercial purposes—the game 
farmers and those who breed for 
sport—the clubs or syndicates of 
sportsmen who either own preserves 
or rent the right to breed and shoot 
on the farms. Some of the larger 
game farmers now can furnish many 
deer and thousands of birds and eggs 
each season; there are many small 
breeders who are making a good liv- 
ing, and not a few backyard breeders 
who find it interesting and profitable 
to breed and sell a few birds and 
eggs, tho most of their time is de- 
voted to other occupations. Many of 
these breeders will increase their 
stock and retire from their work in 
the city to undertake game farming 
in the country. A Western bank 
clerk, from whom I purchased some 
pheasants when game breeding with 
him was only an avocation, wrote me 
recently that he had decided to re- 
tire from the bank and devote his 
entire time to the new industry, 
which he found very profitable. He 

















WHERE PHEASANTS NEST 
The birds lay their eggs in the brush heaps in this field belonging to the Clove Valley Club in 
Dutchess County, New York. Wire protects “y~  ~_re, vermin. The club has 5000 pheasants 
an 500 ducks. 


has purchased a farm. A railway 
clerk has a lot of good birds and 
sells some of them and many eggs at 
good prices; a small farmer of my 
acquaintance has an increasing stock 
of ducks and pheasants, and soon, no 
doubt, he will give his entire time 
to them, since they yield already 
more than the farm does. 

Some of the clubs which have pre- 
serves now breed thousands of game 
birds, but, for the most part, the 
game is eaten by the members of the 
clubs and the guests who are invited 
te shoot. One of the New York clubs, 
however, sold several thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of game last season, mak- 
ing the first record in America of a 
desirable food produced by sport for 

















FEEDING YOUNG PHEASANTS 


The chicks are being raised for the Game Breeders’ Association. There are probably more pheasants 


in America now than in China. 


the market. The sale of game makes 
it possible for sportsmen of small 
means to join shooting clubs and 
have excellent shooting during long 
open seasons without police interfer- 
ence. The game can be made to pay 
the expenses of a country club. 

The dues of the Game Breeders’ 
Association, of Long Island, New 
York, for example, are only $30 per 
year. Some of the members last sea- 
son secured game worth more than 
the amount of their dues. Game 
breeding for sport, therefore, is not 
a rich man’s game in America, and 
the number of game clubs which are 
licensed breeders is growing very 
rapidly. 

The rapidity with which game is 
becoming abundant is _ positively 
startling. One club, the Woodmont 
Rod and Gun Club, in Virginia, will 
shoot this year 1000 wild tur- 
keys—all bred on the preserve—be- 
sides thousands of quail and some 
deer and other game. The Clove Val- 
ley Club has 5000 pheasants and 
about 2500 ducks. The Game Breed- 
ers’ Association has the same number 
of ducks and about 1000 pheasants. 
The Blooming Grove Club has 3000 
pheasants and 2000 wild ducks. The 
Wyandanth Club has about 1200 of 
each, and many others are above the 
thousand mark. Several breeders in 
Connecticut, which state, by the way, 
has not yet enacted a breeders’ law, 
have thousands of game birds, and 
one of them does a big importing 
business and sells many birds from 
England, Austria and other coun- 
tries. A new firm of game brokers 
and dealers in New York City re- 
cently informed me that they had- 
already booked orders for upward of 
20,000 live partridges and pheasants 
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for next year’s breeding season and 
that they undoubtedly could not fill 
all the orders if they continued to 
come as they are coming. A big game 
farmer and importer, at Yardly, 
Pennsylvania, writes that he could 
not fill his orders last year. 

The industry, thus far, is largely 
confined to the sale of live mammals 
and birds, and eggs, since the prices 
for live animals are somewhat high- 
er than for dead game. Most of the 
game sold as food still comes from 
abroad; the amount of the importa- 
tions is rapidly increasing, altho the 
prices remain high. The first year 
after the New York breeders’ law 
was enacted, the revenue received by 
the state from the sale of tags, which 
are used to identify the game which 
can be sold legally, amounted to 
$20,000, which proves that 200,000 
deer and birds were marketed in New 
York as food. The game imported 
is, of course, cold storage game, not 
to be compared with the fresh-killed 
game from the game farms and. pre- 
serves. The latter brings fabulous 
prices, since there is a tremendous 
demand for it and comparatively lit- 
tle is offered in the markets, because 
much of the stock is sold alive for 
even better prices by its owners and 
their guests. 

There are several hundred deer- 
breeders, and none of them can fill 
his orders. The industry is reported 
to be very profitable. The breeding 
of game fish also pays well, and there 
are records of fish culturists who 
make over $10,000 per year from this 
interesting vocation. One is said to 
make much more than the amount 
named, altho he is engaged in an- 
other business in a large city, and 
the fish breeding is only an avocation 
to which he gives comparatively lit- 
tle time. 

As I pointed out when I urged the 
amendment of the laws so as to make 
the new industry legal, it gives em- 
ployment to many people in the coun- 
try. Moreover, it has already in- 
creased land values in many places; 
and it promises to make many 
of the abandoned farms yield an- 
nually more than the price for 
which they can be purchased. The 
rise in the value of the Scottish 
moors after the grouse were properly 
looked after and made plentiful 


a. 


promises to be duplicated in Amer- 
ica. The editor of The Shooting 
Times said that the annual shooting 
rentals alone now amounted to more 
than the lands could have been pur- 
chased for two generations ago. 
There will be similar increases in 
farm values in America, without 
doubt, now that we know the new 
crop is more profitable than anything 
that can be produced, and that it 

















ONE DAY OLD—AND GAME 
Pheasant chicks on the Long Island farm. 


does not interfere with the rearing 
of grain and other farm products 
(it can, indeed, be made beneficial to 
them, when certain species of game 
birds are reared). 

At present wild ducks, pheasants 
and deer are produced more abun- 
dantly than any other game. I be 
lieve we have already more pheas- 
ants in America than there are in 
China, and it seems certain we will 
have more than England in a very 
few years—for the simple reason 
that we have more room and more 
mouths to feed. Experiments with 


wild breeding quail and other game 
are proving to be successful, and 
there are many places in America 
where thousands of quail are bred 
for sport. Hundreds of thousands of 
acres are now rented from the farm- 
ers for quail breeding, without at all 
interfering with agriculture. This 
suggests that the new industry may 
soon reduce the high cost of living. 
Game is sold in the English markets. 
cheaper than poultry, and on our vast 
area we should be able to produce it 
more abundantly and more cheaply 
than they do in England. The prices 
for dead game will fall more quickly 
than the prices for live game and 
eggs, because sport, in time, will sup- 
ply the markets with an overabun- 
dance of dead game, but the sports- 
men and new breeders will continu- 
ally be in the markets for live birds 
and eggs. This will keep prices up. 

That the business of game farm- 
ing will remain good for many years 
seems to be certain. Altho hun- 
dreds of thousands of game eggs are 
sold annually in England, the price 
for eggs seldom goes below $10 per 
hundred. Of course, the prices will 
remain much higher in America for 
a long time. 

As suggested in a former paper, 
we find that those who do nothing 
are benefited by the overflow of game 
from the preserves. I heard recently 
of a local gunner who, when shoot- 
ing quail on unposted land near a 
preserve, bagged ten ring-necked 
pheasants, which were worth, un- 
doubtedly, $30. He had no fault to 
find with the preserve, since the 
pheasants were an agreeable surprise. 
There were none in the neighborhood 
before the advent of the club. Our 
prejudice (to which I devoted much 
space in the earlier series of papers) 
which then was monumental, bids 
fair to disappear. There is plenty 
of room in America for sportsmen 
of all classes. It is most important, 
however, that vast areas which are 
now desolate should be restocked 
with game and that the farmers 
should be dealt with fairly so as to 
open the posted farms to sport. The 
new industry promises to do all this ~ 
quickly. America is about to become 
the biggest game-producing country 
in the world. 

Yonkers, New York. 
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THE FATIGUE OF PLANTS 


N the remarkable series of ex- 
I periments which Professor 
Jagadis Chunder Bose has been 
conducting for the past fifteen 
years at the Presidency College, Cal- 
cutta, an important discovery has 
revealed the inherent: identity be- 
tween the excitation and fatigue 
processes of plants and animals. 

The developments of modern 
thought have shown the value of 
seeking kinship in the subtler 
rather than the obvious rela- 
tions of widely sundered en- 
tities. Of these pervasive kin- 
ships no recent tracing is more 
poignant than this revelation 
of a nervous unity, a parallel 
tissue rhythmicity between ani- 
mals and plants, which links the 
unicellular organism to man by 
two great bonds of similarity— 
the means of work and the de- 
sire for rest. 

A plant is now regarded, not 
as a mysterious entity, but as 
an organic machine, transform- 
ing the energy supplied to it 
by ways which are fully capable 
of mechanical or chemical ex- 
planation. It works in a given 
manner under a given stimulus, 
and it will grow tired and un- 
able to work if that stimulus be 
kept up too long. There are no 
“spontaneous” movements, Pro- 
fessor Bose declares, the stim- 
ulus is always from the out- 
side. The “flower in the cran- 
nied wall” has not yet yielded 
up all its secrets, but it has become 
garrulous in comparison with the 
sphinx-like character which Tenny- 
son predicated of it. 

Movements of plants are the re- 
sults of stimuli which cause molecu- 
lar derangements in the tissues of 
the plant. Professor Jacques Loeb 
suggests that these changes happen 
within the molecule itself, being in- 
fra-molecular. These derangements, 
in gross, cause certain cell changes. 
In the majority of cases, contraction 
of the excited cells occurs, expelling 
the water they contain and thus 
causing them to lose their rigidity, 
as, for example, when a leaf droops. 
When the stimulus is removed, the 
expelled water is reabsorbed more or 
less quickly, and the organ resumes 
its original position. 

It does not follow, however, that 
the leaf or other organ of the plant, 
in returning to its original position, 
has entirely recovered from the for- 
mer molecular derangement. If it 
were so in every case, uniform re- 
sponses would invariably succeed 
uniform stimuli. But Professor Bose 


has found many variations. Certain 
plant tissues, such as the style of 
the Eucharis Lily, seem to increase 
in energy; others, such as the petiole 
of the cauliflower, adapt themselves 
to successive stimuli by giving only 
a small response to each alternate 
onset. In the majority of instances, 
however, the tissues of the plant be- 
come tired and the tracings of their 
movements upon a special registra- 
tion machine resemble those of tired 
animal muscle in all important par- 
ticulars. In the case of the leaves 





ETERNALLY IMPUDENT 


A steel raven made by a Japanese armorer of the seventeenth 
century and now in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 


of sensitive plants, after they have 
become thoroughly wearied, a rest of 
not less than ten minutes is needed 
for the molecular particles to recover 
their original “tone.” 

The extreme of fatigue—the death 
spasm—bears remarkable analogies 
in plants and animals. Thus the dif- 
ference between the death of old and 
young leaves closely parallel the dif- 
ference between young and old ani- 
mals. The deaths of plant tissues 
take markedly different forms. Thus 
the leaves of the Mimosa, at death, 
show a sudden drop followed by a 
rise, the spiral tendril of the Passion 
Flower evinces death by uncurling, 
while the hollow peduncle of the 
onion contracts, the closure being 
marked by a sudden expulsion of the 
contained water. The conclusions de- 
duced from the actions of plants un- 
der mechanical stimuli, Professor 
Bose clinched by a detailed series of 
experiments with electrical stimuli, 
and the discriminative action was 
found to be the same as in animal tis- 
sue. The transmission of excitation 
and fatigue is thus seen to be a pro- 


toplasmic change, both in plants and 
animals, and the newer features of 
this discovery are expected to form 
a basis which will enable investiga- 
tion in many as yet untried branches 
of physiological research. 


A STEEL RAVEN 

N Japan the trade of armorer, 
like other. occupations, was 
hereditary and the secrets of 
the art, if not the natural 
craftsman’s skill, were handed down 
from father to son for many genera- 
tions. The Munesuké family, 
for instance, traces its descent 
back to Myochin Munesuké, the 
great artist-armorer of the 
twelfth century. His successors 
did not confine their attention 
to armor, but forged of steel, 
ornaments of various kinds for 
the tokonoma or ceremonial 

niche of the Japanese house. 

A large and striking speci- 
men of this curious art has 
lately been purchased by the 
Metropoiltan Museum, a steel 
raven bearing the signature of 
Myochin Shikibu Kino Mune- 
suké (1646-1724) the twenty- 
second in descent from the 
founder of the family. It is a 
foot and a half long and deli- 
cately wrought, even the details 
of the feathers being indicated. 

Much of the Japanese work 
which connoisseurs rave about 
is unattractive to the uninitia- 
ted, but this catches the atten- 
tion even of the casual sight- 
seer wearied by the multitude 
of objects he has past by. The 
accompanying picture and the fol- 
lowing description, quoted from the 
August number of the Bulletin of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, will 
show why: 

“The bird has been caught by the 
artist not only in a lifelike pose, but 
in a raven’s pose, and in one which, 
while full of expression, is motion- 
less, therefore suited to representa- 
tion. To the Japanese mind, more- 
over, and to the foreign one for that 
matter, this pose has about it some- 
thing which grows in meaning—an 
idea both humorous and human 
which makes the real raven fit into 
its stiff iron shell. ’Tis a thieving 
raven that is pictured, but one with 
a twinge of conscience, alert on his 
spread legs, his wings with just a 
degree of readiness about them; a 
raven that hesitates to make a sound, 
but has his beak slightly opened, as 
tho he feels it his duty to say some- 
thing. But he still remains undecided 
in spite of the intense thought which 
causes him to cock his head sidewise. 
After all, he may be expected to slink 
away uncaught and ‘save his faee’.” 
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A WIND OF GOD FOR CITY 
CHILDREN 


OMEWHERE above the tene- 
S ments, the factories, and the 
smokestacks, swept a wind of 
God. But down in the city’s al- 
leys it.could not penetrate; huddled 
in a close, dark room the baby of 
the tenement-dweller did not feel it. 
It was not the fault of the breeze, 
however. Where there was an open- 
ing between buildings, it blew around 
the third, fourth and fifth stories as 
pure and as health-bringing as it did 
over the great open places. 

Where families crowd close to- 
gether there has been heretofore no 
adequate way of conducting to the 
little children, who do not yet walk, 
a supply of life-saving fresh air. But 
a new apostle has arisen with a put- 
them-out-the-window doctrine. Dr. 
Walter C. Bailey, of Boston, chair- 
man of the Massachusetts Tubercu- 
losis Commission, has developt a 
practical device which will provide 
fresh air for poor children in con- 
gested districts. According to him, 
one hundred thousand new cases of 
tuberculosis appear in the United 
States each year. And according to 
him, also, the most effective way of 


checking this increase is to give the 


children fresh air and sunshine. In 
the city this has been hard to do— 
especially for the children under 
school age. Above the tenements and 
the narrow streets the air is fresh 


and pure. But roof shacks of galvan- 
ized iron are too expensive, and the 
fire danger to wooden shacks causes 
their prohibition by the city. 

The way out is a simple one. An 
iron frame, strong enough to support 
three hundred pounds, is clampt 
over the window sill. On this rests a 
wooden box frame whose sides and 
top are covered with wire mesh. 
Thru a groove in the bottom of the 
box is a strong bolt with a flange on 
the under side. This flange holds the 
box in place on the iron frame, altho 
it may be pushed forward and back- 
ward, or turned around as if on a 
pivot. In this way, after the baby is 
put in, from the side which is hinged 
for that purpose, the box may be 
pushed endwise out of a narrow win- 
dow, turned, and brought in sidewise 
toward the window. It is held in place 
by stout cords which are fastened to 
the window casing and to rings on 
the box. 

In summer weather the child finds 
a bed made in the box itself very 
comfortable but in the winter he 
prefers to be put to bed in a basket 
and then, cozily tucked in, to be 
placed outside in the box. From rain 
and snow alike, an umbrella fastened 
in its special place in the framework 
protects him. 

Fresh air is the right of every 
child, By this simple and practical 
device of Dr. Bailey’s, it is possible 
to give to many children who now 
swelter thru the summer in germ- 
laden rooms a breath of pure air. 

















PUTTING THE BABY OUT OF THE WINDOW 


This is the device which Dr. Bailey, of Boston, has introduced in t 


ts where fresh air is hard 





to find. A strong iron frame is clamped to the sill. On this the wire-protected box slides in and 
ont. All the air there is blows thru the outdoor bed. 


THE CYCLE OF THE UNIVERSE 


N a recent lecture, M. Berget, of 
Paris, painted a picture of the 
end and resurrection of our 
globe. According to the view of 

Svante Arrhenius in some far dis- 
tant era, our dead globe will continue 
to revolve round a dead sun which is 
speeding its way thru celestial space 
toward Vega. But this will not be the 
final stage. The nearest stars to us 
are ten light-years away. The solar 
system pursues its course toward 
Vega at a speed of about 1214 miles 
a second, and it is therefore easy to 
reckon how long it must be before a 
collision takes place with any body 
in the vicinity of Vega. In round 
numbers such a period would be 100,- 
000,000,000,000 years. 

But we must also take into consid- 
eration the possibility of a collision 
with some dead and invisible sun 
during this long interval. Such an 
event may possibly take place after 
the lapse of a billion years, and as the 
velocity of the sun and its attendant 
planets will have then reached the 
terrific speed of 373 miles a second, 
the shock will be incredibly stupen- 
dous. If such a collision should take 
place obliquely, as would seem al- 
most certain, the solar system would 
proceed to rotate with tremendous 
“circumferential” velocity. The bod- 
ies that actually met in such a col- 
lision, even tho dead and inert, 
would be completely volatilized. 
Nothing would remain but hydrogen 
and helium; the amount of heat set 
free would be beyond computation. 

Arrhenius believes that the disso- 
lution into gases of the nucleus will 
give birth to a new star, a Nova like 
the Nova Persei. It may be that more 
stars than one may emerge from the 
chaos. Condensation will follow the 
first agglomeration of the incandes- 
cent material. Two gaseous lateral 
jets, due to the obliquity of the 
shock, may shoot forth far from the 
nucleus, turning in a centrifugal 
spiral with a speed of some hundreds 
of miles a second. The ultimate gases 
they enclose will, as they spread in 
space, become the spirals of a new 
nebula, of which the nucleus or nu- 
clei will be the new-born stars. And 
this will be a nebulous system with 
a central star. 

“And there shall be a new heaven 
and a new earth.” Thus will be re- 
produced the phases thru which the 
sun and its planets have past, and 
the cycle of the universe will begin 
anew. “And thus once more on the 
gigantic dial of the heavens, where 
the life of a sun measures the min- 
utes, the great clock of eternity will 
have marked another round.” 
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A SEARCHLIGHT SHELL 


T Krupp Company has re- 
cently constructed a novel 
searchlight projectile, to 

be shot over the army of 
an enemy at night, and able to illu- 
mine a very large area of the earth’s 
surface. This searchlight shell has 
the marked advantage over the pres- 
ent military searchlight that its illu- 
mination does not reveal the position 
of the observer and thus expose him 
to hostile fire. Not even a clue from 
the direction of the light is given, 
as in the case of a rocket. 

The light-bearing shell looks like 
an ordinary projectile, a long cylin- 
dcr with a conical nose, and consists 
of a number of chambers containing 
the combustible material, while its 
base contains a parachute which 
opens out as soon as the shell bursts 
on beginning to descend. When the 
parachute is fully opened, a clock- 
work movement ignites the illuminat- 
ing substance which it carries, and 
this pours down a great cone of bril- 
liant light on the country beneath, 
allowing the position of an army to 
be perceived in detail, without dan- 
ger to the observers. The possession 
of a weapon of this kind would with- 
out doubt be of the greatest advan- 
tage to aeroplanes reconnoitering at 
night, as the airmen could observe 
without disclosing their position and 
so inviting the fire of the enemy, as 
they would necessarily do if they 
used searchlights fixt to their ma- 
chines. 


THE DEAD SEA FROM A 
MOTOR-BOAT 


R. HAROLD SHEPSTONE, 
M an adventurous English- 
man, has recently explored 
the Dead Sea in a motor- 
boat, a native sailing craft with 
auxiliary power capable of de- 
veloping ten knots. Oddly enough, the 
house flag of the boat, on that fish- 
less sea, was a fish. Legend says that 
no bird can fly over those accurst 
waters, and that it is impossible to 
swim in them; but legend errs, for 
birds are abundant, and while swim- 
ming is difficult, because of the great 
lifting power of the water, it is pos- 
sible, and floating is easy. Far from 
being injurious, the magnesium salts 
which the water of the Dead Sea 
holds in solution have remarkable 
healing powers. One may get an idea 
of its density in this way: A ton 
of ordinary sea water contains about 
thirty pounds of salt, while a ton of 
Dead Sea water contains about 200 
pounds. 
Yet another legend declares that 
the Dead Sea, which is already 1312 
feet below the level of the Mediter- 











ranean, is drying up; and 
that no tree can grow on its 
shores. In reality, it is at 
present rising, as is shown 
by the fact that a small isl- 
and near the north end has 
been submerged in the last 
few years, and that on the 
east and west coasts there 
are half submerged forests, 
which die slowly as the 
brine rises about their 
roots. At certain points 
along the shore there are 
small cultivated tracts of 
great fertility, which yield 
three vintages and four 
crops of millet a year. En- 
gedi, on the northeast 
shore, produces celebrated 
cucumbers for the market 
of Jerusalem, which is some 

















dozen miles to the west, on 
a ridge of hills. Ten miles 
south of Engedi is the for- 
est of Masada, connected in 
history with the Macabees, Herod 
and Titus; here the Zealots made 
their last stand against the Roman 
conqueror, slaying their women and 
children and dying to the last man, 
rather than suffer capture. 

Eight miles farther south there is 
a hill of salt 400 feet high, called 
by the Arabs the hill of Sodom; with- 
in it is a stalactite cavern lit up from 
above by light penetrating thru a 
cleft in the hill. The sandstone gorge 
of the Arnon, half way down the 
lake on the east side, vies in bril- 
liancy of color with the Grand Can- 
yon of the Colorado. Not far from 
it is a column of rock-salt, which the 
Arabs call “Lot’s Wife,” as they call 


ILLUMINATION BY PARACHUTE 


In the upper corner is shown the internal structure of the 
sheli and the parachute which carries the “makings” 


the lake “Lot’s Sea.” Close by are 
the hot baths of Calirhoe, where 
Herod sought a cure for his rheuma- 
tism, and a little farther north are 
the ruins of the castle of Machaerus, 
where John the Baptist was beheaded 
to fulfil the rash promise to Salome. 
It is probable that Sodom and Go- 
morra were on the east shore, where 
the subsoil is voleanic and bitumen 
and sulfur abounds. To the north of 
Calirhoe the river Zurka enters the 
lake by a gorge parallel to the Ar- 
non; its banks are covered with bay 
trees, tamarisk and wild cherry, and 
here also is found the Dead Sea fruit, 
the “apple of Sodom,” whose fruit 
crumbles at the least pressure. 
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THE ART OF BIRD CALLING 


T is not generally known that the 
I most successful bird photog- 
raphers and field naturalists 
frequently make use of the in- 
genious whistles that were once the 
stock-in-trade of the prosperous 
poacher. Armed with these bird 
lures, it is comparatively easy to de- 
coy a great many species of birds, 
either to secure large clear photo- 
graphs of individual specimens, or 
simply for the pleasure of studying 
the habits of shy songsters at close 
range, for the bird-lover can imi- 
tate the sounds of many members of 
the bird tribe to perfection. One tiny 
pipe will give the peep of a part- 
ridge chick to the life, while a larger 
whistle, with a double tube and small 
bellows, simulates the tremendous 
whirr of wings that the full-grown 
bird makes when rising in sudden 
flight. Practically all of the whistles 
are made in Europe, where they sell 
at prices ranging from 20 to 75 
cents each. 

But to use the calls to advantage 
one must know something of the 
habits of wild birds and of the 
meaning of their notes. During the 
incubating period, for example, the 
birds pay little attention to artificial 
calls, and it is then practically use- 
less to try to attract them. The breed- 
ing season is the most favorable. 

The birds that can be most easily 
lured are the golden plover, the wood 
pigeon, the cuckoo, which will come 
to within a few feet of the whistler, 
the partridge, the pheasant and the 
little grebe. 

A writer in Knowledge, who pos- 
sesses a great many different bird- 
calls, thus describes his visit to a 
breeding-haunt of the English wood- 
pigeon with one of these calls: My 
method is to conceal myself (I-use a 
hiding tent for this purpose, which 
is furnished with tapes, to which I 
attach twigs, grass, and so on, and 
make use of the surrounding under- 
growth to screen it) under the nest- 
ing trees, having previously arrang- 
ed my camera in position, and send 
out a few notes. As generally hap- 





Golden Plover Curlew 
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pens, the cushats in the immediate 
neighborhood are cooing all around, 
and, at first, little or no notice is 
taken by the birds of one’s efforts, 
but the secret is to continue to call, 
not, however, uninterruptedly, but 
with pauses of about four minutes, 
making a fairly high pitch in the 
tone, when the birds will be observed 
to crane their necks downward and 
stop cooing. Some bolder than others 
fly closer to the hidden caller, often 
approaching to within a few yards, 
and altogether the call, always as- 
suming the proper sounds are given, 
has a most alluring effect upon wood- 
pigeons during the beginning of one 
of their breeding periods. 


DRIED MILK 


T may not be generally known 
] that the enormous manufacture 
of condensed milk in Switz- 
erland was originally due to 
the example of our fellow-country- 
man .Gail Borden, of White Plains, 
New York, who, acting on the 
suggestion of Professor Horsford, 
of Boston, successfully evaporated 
milk at a low temperature under 
reduced pressure, and patented his 
process in 1856. During the Civil 
War, large quantities of condensed 
milk prepared by the Borden process 
were supplied to the armies of the 
North, a fact which so appealed to 
Charles Page, correspondent of the 
New York Tribune, that after the 
war ended he went to Switzerland 
and founded a small condensed milk 
factory at Cham, near the north end 
of the lake of Zug, almost in the cen- 
ter of Switzerland, and which is still 
the headquarters of Swiss condensed 
milk. 

Condensed milk is only half dried. 
Inventors have long sought a way 
of drying it completely, and three 
processes have recently been com- 
pleted, and are in operation in this 
country, England, France, Norway, 
New Zealand and elsewhere. In one 
process, the Ekenberg method, which 
was first practically applied in Scan- 
dinavia, the milk is sprayed on the 
inner surface of a rotating steam- 


WHISTLES TO LURE THE WILD THINGS 


heated cylinder, and comes out in the 
form of a thin sheet, which is then 
powdered. In a second process, the 
Just-Matmaker method, the previous- 
ly condensed milk is sprayed on the 
exterior surface of revolving steel 
drums heated slightly above the boil- 
ing point of water. The dried milk is 
scraped off the cylinders by sharp 
knife blades and ground to a fine, 
flaky powder. In a third process, the 
Bevenot-de-Neveu, a quite different 
method is followed. Condensed milk 
is forced under great pressure thru 
minute perforations into a drying 
chamber, which it enters in the form 
of a milk mist. There it is caught by 
a hot current of air, which dries it 
instantly, carrying off the water in a 
cloud of steam, while the milk falls in 
fine snow to the bottom of the cham- 
ber. This last method of drying is 
practically instantaneous, and has 
been successfully applied to fruit 
juices and meat juices as well as to 
milk, and these are later liquefied by 
adding water, their original proper- 
ties, color and taste being preserved. 

The milk-powder produced by the 
third process will dissolve equally 
well in hot or cold water, and can 
then hardly be distinguished from 
fresh milk; if it is allowed to stand, 
cream will rise, as in the case of 
dairy milk. It is affirmed that tea- 
loving ladies and even experienced 
cats have been unable to distinguish 
it from fresh milk; but after it has 
been kept for a time it acquires a 
slight distinctive flavor. Its cost is 
about the same as that of fresh milk, 
but its superior convenience is well 
exprest by the witty Frenchman, 
Charles Porcher, who calls dry milk 
the “cow in the cupboard.” Its ad- 
vantage in polar or mountain ex- 
ploration is too plain to need any ex- 
planation. Further, it is eminently 
healthy. At a Belgian clinic for chil- 
dren, in 1901, the infant mortality 
was 260 per thousand. In 1903 steril- 
ized milk was used, and the mortal- 
ity fell to 150 per thousand. In 1908 
dried milk was substituted, and only 
34 per thousand died. This is a voice- 
less testimonial whose value it would 
be impossible to exaggerate. 
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MR. ROOSEVELT AS ESSAYIST 


“Dryness is not in itself a measure 
of value,” said Mr. Roosevelt in his 
much discussed Romanes Lecture, 
which is included in a volume of es- 
says which has just appeared. It is 
well for the distinguished essayist 
that this is true, for, if his latest 
book were to be judged by its dry- 
ness, it would be, in our judgment, 
absolutely worthless. We have not 
found a dry page in it. This is say- 
ing a good deal for a book, especial- 
ly for one made up of occasional ad- 
dresses and articles, chiefly reviews. 
Yet much more may and ought to be 
said for these papers. Despite the 
fact that he is too earnest and ener- 
getic successfully to assume the dis- 
cussive manner of a typical essayist, 
despite frequent repetitions and an 
unresisted tendency to indulge in ex- 
hortation, despite occasional extrava- 
gance of statement and a more than 
occasional looseness of structure, Mr. 
Roosevelt has not merely interested 
us by his essays, but has left us full 
of gratitude and high admiration. 

We are grateful admirers of this 
book, not because it makes a novel 
contribution to the thought of the 
world—much that it says has been 
said by Mr. Roosevelt himself many 
times before—not because it gives us 
fresh proofs of its author’s extraor- 
dinary vitality and his astonishing 
range of interests—such proofs are 
not needed, and they would have been 
given by him in some other form 
had he not collected these papers— 
but because the spirit that pervades 
every page is that of a high altru- 
ism coupled with an unquenchable 
zest for life. 

From first to last, whether he is 
giving a compact and vivid sketch 
of the evolution of the fauna of 
South America, or urging us not to 
lose our “fighting edge,” or discuss- 
ing biological analogies, or praising 
Greek poetry and the ancient Irish 
sagas, or calling attention to worthy 
works of scholarship, or extracting 
honey from flowers painted by Cu- 
bists—his most parlous undertaking 
in this volume—Mr. Roosevelt is al- 
ways and everywhere trying to make 
his fellow men see as clearly as he 
sees how glorious, on the one hand, 
and how far from perfect on the 
other, the progress of the race has 
been, what noble opportunities of ad- 
vancement and what dire perils con- 
front the world today, what splen- 
did promise the future holds for in- 
dividuals and nations that seek to 


know their duty and to do it fear- 
lessly. 

This may be but another way ot 
saying that Mr. Roosevelt is primar- 
ily a preacher; but surely he is a 
preacher with a grasp on the history 
of man and of nature not often par- 
alleled, with a practical experience of 
life given to but few, with a sports- 
man’s exhilaration in movement and 
adventure, with an artist’s eye for 
the concrete and the picturesque, 
and, finally with an uncloistered style 
capable of carrying his thoughts and 
feelings straight to the mind and 
heart of every reader who is not so 
fastidious as to allow a misplaced 
“neither” on page 28 to interfere 
with his enjoyment of the really su- 
perb sketch of the rise of Russia that 
begins just a page later. 

We do not wish, however, to leave 
the impression that we regard Mr. 
Roosevelt as a marvelous mixture of 
Nimrod, Julius Cesar, Peter the Her- 
mit, Mr. Gladstone, and an electric 
eel. This collection of his essays— 
particularly his addresses delivered 
before distinguished academic bodies 
—has impressed us as much with the 
unity of its author’s spirit as with 
the variety of his interests and the 
mass of his acquisitions. He may be 
at his best when he is addressing his 
fellow historians, for when he 
touches the movements of races his 
imagination takes fire and his style 
gains an epic sweep; but whether he 
discusses problems of government as 
a statesman, or social evils as a re- 
former, or literature as a wide read- 
er, he is always more than a bril- 
liant, inconsequential impressionist; 
he is always the man of singularly 
open sympathies, of large views, of 
copious information, and—in the 
main, of catholic and balanced judg- 
ment. If the last statement cause as- 
tonishment on the part of any reader 
accustomed to regard Mr. Roosevelt 
as a radical of the radicals, we beg 
leave to assert with emphasis that 
these essays, taken as a whole, give 
the impression that they are the 
work of a man who is not merely 
catholic in his views of life and his- 
tory, but oftentimes conservative, or 
in popular parlance, “a middle-of-the- 
roader.” He is essentially anti-doc- 
trinaire. and while no one can be 
more radical than he in following out 
a line of thought or conduct, no one 
is more likely to be catholic and bal- 
anced in choosing that line. If this 
were an essav instead of a review, 
we could give many quotations in 


support of this position—that is, 
couid reprint many pages which seem 
vo us full of common sense, and some 
which we should not hesitate to call 
wise. The remarks on eduction to be 
found on page 17 are sufficiently wise 
to be taken to heart by the entire 
country. 

Of the seven essays that follow the 
addresses delivered at Boston, Ox- 
ford, Berlin and Paris, we are in- 
clined to rank highest that entitled 
“Dante and the Bowery.” Mr. Roose- 
velt is interesting when he writes on 
“Productive Scholarship,” and when 
he reviews Mr. Chamberlain’s “Foun- 
dations of the Nineteenth Century”; 
his attitude toward current theology 
and philosophy in “The Search for 
Truth in a Reverent Spirit” is broad- 
minded and in so far helpful; but in 
his discussion of Dante’s unabashed 
use of materials furnished him by 
his own times on contrast with our 
sophisticated attitude toward recent 
men and events as materials for lit- 
erature, he is, in our judgment, both 
acute and illuminating to a remark- 
able degree. We have half or more 
than half a suspicion that an ad- 
mirable literary critic was lost to 
the world when Mr. Roosevelt be- 
came a public character. Yet what 
professional critic would have been 
likely in discussing Dante to pass 
naturally from Farinata to Tom Ben- 
ton and Jefferson Davis, and to treat 
the two American leaders as justly 
as Mr. Roosevelt does in a memorable 
page? Be this as it may, we wish 
our protean man of letters would 
compile the anthology of favorite 
poems which he mentions only to de- 
clare that he will never undertake it. 
While waiting for this we shall wel- 
come any fresh collection of his occa- 
sional papers he may choose to give 
us, especially if it should happen to 
contain a discussion of Browning’s 
philosophy, a difficult subject upon 
which, in two passages in the present 
collection, Mr. Roosevelt makes re- 
marks that seem to us ambiguous, if 
not confused. He is so little given to 
vagueness, however, that we are left 
with the uncomfortable feeling that 
perhaps it is our own fault that we 
fail to understand whom he means 
when he speaks of “other similar 
philosophers” to Browning (p. 6). 
Certainly we are not willing to aver 
that in the paragraph which has puz- 
zled us Mr. Roosevelt is any less 
clear in his thinking than Browning 
himself, that poet’s admirers. or phil- 
osophers in general. But this is a 
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very. mild compliment with which to 
take our leave of a book so sound 
and brilliant in its substance and so 
inspiring in its spirit. 

History as Literature, and Other 


Essays, by Theodore Roosevelt. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


PROSPECTS OF THE AMERICAN 
DRAMA 

An optimistic book is Mr. Bur- 
ton’s New American Drama, yet to 
the mind of an ardent playgoer of 
the younger generation, not wholly 
lacking in discrimination, whatever 
James Huneker and William Winter 
may think. It is the conviction of Mr. 
Burton that we are on the eve of 
great days for the American drama, 
and that it is the duty of each of us, 
Chanticleer-like, to aid with our 
voices in bringing up the sun. In a 
word, as an indifferent public, con- 
tent with foreign importations and 
imitations, has been chiefly to blame 
for the low estate of our native 
drama in the past, so an awakened 
discriminating and enthusiastic pub- 
lic can encourage the little band of 
our newer playwrights to produce 
the best that is in them—which on 
the showing of Mr. Burton, is no 
mean product. 

The earlier chapters are addrest 
primarily to the non-theatergoer and 
occasional viewer of plays. The in- 
fluence of Puritanism’s repudiation 
of the stage is traced in the common 
assumption of today on the part both 
of those who see it and of those who 
do not, that a play is merely a 
“show,” from which nothing higher 
than amusement is to be hoped or 
desired. Contrariwise, Mr. Burton in- 
sists, the very fact that theater-go- 
ing is an amusement furnishes the 
dramatist with his greatest opportu- 
nity, for it is when the play-spirit in 
man is uppermost that he is most 
open to all the winds of influence 
and may be led into ways of think- 
ing that make for truth of inter- 
course and breadth of sympathy. 

Once launched upon his theme, Mr. 
Burton reveals a broad familiarity 
with American-made plays of the last 
decade. Indeed, so manifold are his 
allusions that it is to be feared that 
the non-theatergoer and occasional 
theatergoer, to whom the earlier 
chapters are addrest, will have some 
difficulty in following. Nevertheless, 
the main thread of the argument 
stands out clearly. Especially inter- 
esting are Mr. Burton’s comments on 
the technic of our present-day stage 
as compared with that of the mid- 
nineteenth century—the close rela- 
tion of one cult of realism to the 
physical conditions under which the 
actor does his work. But, tho em- 
phasizing the dominance of realism, 
our author still finds romance alive 


among us and even gives us hope of 
a poetic drama, finding an astonish- 
ing crop of young hopefuls who may 
some day bring honor to our national 
name by producing a second “Piper.” 

In conclusion, lest any draw the 
inference that Mr. Burton is gone 
mad with optimism, we hasten to 
add that sins of omission and com- 
mission, not a few are pointed out— 
perhaps the most serious, the fashion 
some of our successful dramatists 
have fallen into of blinking a point 
of ethics for the sake of a sensa- 
tional effect. The book has, indeed, 
in addition to the virtues of timeli- 
ness and a pleasant liveliness of 
style, the solid merit of showing us 
what good sport we can all enjoy in 
helping to sift the wheat from the 
chaff; and should thus help to raise 
up among us a goodly band of dis- 
criminating enthusiasts and con- 
structive critics of our native drama. 


The New American Drama, by 
+ Burton. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co. $1.25. 


A FAIR PAGE OF LIFE 


Sons and Lovers, by D. H. Law- 
rence, is a chronicle of the family 
life of the Morels, beginning with the 
entrance of the children into life and 
following them thru their sweet- 
hearting days. This is not merely a 
story of English cottage life, how- 
ever—there is in it something of that 
universality, that flowering of basic 
human emotions among very simple 
folk, that distinguishes some of the 
Russian stories of peasant life. Thru 
it all flows the warm blood of youth 
—its prickings, its pullings, its self- 
propulsions, its self-defeat. Mrs. 
Morel, with her girlish glees and her 
dainty satirical thrusts, is the idol of 
her children. The joy which they 
could squeeze out of a florist’s win- 
dow, the small triumph of beating 
down a shopkeeper to the poirt where 
they could afford a flowered bowl— 
these are exquisite bits of intensive 
living which even the alien, drunken 
father cannot mar. A fine, practical 
little woman, who “waits for her chil- 
dren to grow up,” Mrs. Morel looks 
to see her desire of life, of active 
doing, fulfilled in her children. After 
the death of the eldest there grows 
up 4 half-sweetheart, half-comrade 
bond between Annie Morel and her 
second son, Paul, in whose alternate- 
ly diffident and bold, moody artist- 
character one remembers always the 
night when Waiter Morel locked his 
wife out in the cold, before the little 
Paul was born. Here was a child des- 
tined to travail of soul, to conscious 
conflict between spirit and matter, 
to endless questioning of the mean- 
ing of the conflict. The strong sex- 
interest that breaks in upon his 
young manhood completely dominates 


the story at the end. The women he 
loves—Miriam and Clara—fail to 
satisfy him, and always, with his 
passionate unsteady nature, his es- 
sential truthfulness of nature, he 
goes back to his mother for the daily 
comfort of his soul. Those who object 
to the prominence given the sex in- 
terest in Paul’s life can only be re- 
minded that the modern trend of 
novelists and psychologists alike is 
toward facing the question of sex 
squarely and interrogating it search- 
ingly. Unlike some others, the author 
of .Sons and Lovers gives us no solu- 
tion, no key. To the eugenist he of- 
fers large opportunity for specula- 
tion, with few conclusions. Here is 
a fair page of life to read, charming 
on its lighter side, and stimulating 
thruout. 


Sons and Lovers, by D. H. Law- 
rence. New York: Mitchell Kenner- 
ley. $1.35. 


FACILIS DESCENSUS 


With over-elaboration and a most 
self-conscious style, Mr. Hichens at- 
tempts to reveal certain “inner” cir- 
cles of London high society. An ambi- 
tious girl marries a rising young 
composer and strives to make a suc- 
cess thru her social maneuverings. 
The result is, a failure in artistic 
achievement and a general disillu- 
sionment. The story is not worth the 
pains taken with it. The author is 
overawed with the fashionables he 
portrays, making the people speak in 
epigrams so as to be as smart as 
possible. They are all artificial po- 
seurs. The Garden of Allah, the book 
upon which Mr. Hichens’s reputation 
was founded, showed dramatic power 
and creative imagination. But in it 
the author apparently touched high 
water mark. In the present story the 
tide is at very low ebb. 

The Way of Ambition, by Robert 
Hichens New York: F. A. Stokes 
Co. $1.35., 
A HOMESPUN PHILOSOPHER IN 
THE ANTIPODES 

We have had occasion more than 
once to commend “Ed.” Howe, the 
Kansas editor, novelist and home- 
spun philosopher to our readers. 
When he published years ago his 
Story of a Country Town, a drab 
novel of Western pioneer life, W. D. 
Howells said it was the best Amer- 
ican piece of fiction since The Scar- 
let Letter. When he wrote his Daily 
Notes of a Trip Around the World 
a half dozen years ago, we said it 
was “the best literature on travel we 
ever read.” When later he wrote The 
Trip to the West Indies, we charac- 
terized it as a Kansas classic. And 
now his latest volume, Travel Letters 
from New Zealand, Australia and 


_ Africa, still maintains the author’s 


unique standards. We ought prob- 
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ably to review this volume at length, 
but a protracted word to the wise is 
unnecessary. We guarantee Mr. 
Howe will entertain and inform. 
Travel Letters from New Z 


ealand, 
Australia and Africa. Topeka: 
Crane & Co. $1.35. 


A GROUP OF TALES 

Otherwise Phyllis, by Meredith 
Nicholson, is the story of a sport- 
loving young American girl who de- 
lights to run around town in a tam 
o’shanter and a baseball suit, giving 
not the slightest manifestation of 
any immediate intention of growing 
up. Even midwinter fails to rob her 
of her tan, and her pluck and ready 
wit that never desert her give her an 
all round charm that establishes her 
as a very delightful heroine. 

Wherever the Jack Shanty hero of 
a tale by Hulbert Footner so- 
journs, there also may be found rol- 
licking cheery songs, with banjo ac- 
companiments. His popularity is not 
with the rough and ready specimens 
of manhood in the Canadian North- 
west alone; the feminine portion of 
the populace also comes under his 
charm. Love, adventure and intrigue, 
with a considerable amount of fun 
mixt in, make up a lively story. 

Has the Golden Rule gone out of 
fashion? One would think so from the 
experiences of the altruistic Dolli- 
vers. When the long-coveted auto- 
mobile is theirs, they do not forget 
their own motorless days, and their 
adventures in practising that good 
old precept are so cleverly told that 
the reader is loth to close the book 
on the delightful Dollivers. 

Very satisfactory, even tho refrac- 
tory, are the husbands in Mary Stew- 
art Cutting’s latest collection of 
short stories. The simple sketches of 
everyday life, brimful of human na- 
ture, are pleasing because they are 
about just such people as we all 
know. It is one of those rarities—a 
book of good short stories. 

Adventures fairly crowd upon one 
another’s heels in Jane Bunker’s 
Diamond Cut Diamond. The atmos- 
phere is laden with mystery, and the 
raconteur, a most resourceful and 
humorous spinster, rushes from one 
adventure into another. But what can 
one expect with seven stolen dia- 
monds in one’s possession? 

An irresistible little person, half 
child, half woman, is Tony in The 
Dust of the Road, by Marjorie Pat- 
terson. Full of youth and enthusiasm, 
she makes her way toward success on 
the English stage, but in the end it 
is the temperamental, red-haired 
sculptor who wins Tony’s talents. 
The glimpses behind the scenes are 
full of humor, but also full of the 


drudgery that paves the actor’s way 
to success. 


Burton E. Stevenson, the indefati- 
gable writer of detective stories, in 
his latest book, The Destroyer, has 
written a story that holds the reader 
puzzled and perplexed from begin- 
ning to conclusion. It deals with a 
problem of international politics, and 
the romance is constructed on the 
fact that Germany changed her atti- 
tude in regard to the Moroccan situ- 
ation after the destruction of the 
French battleship “La Liberté.” 

It is for its picture of the shock- 
ing conditions in Southern cotton 
mills that Amanda of the Mill is first 
notable, but description and argu- 
ment are never permitted to clog the 
story, which to the end holds our in- 
terest, centered in the winsome little 
mountain-bred mill-girl. It is a pity, 
however, that the author has found it 
necessary to rely so largely on situ- 
ations and astounding developments 
of character which strain the prob- 
abilities to the cracking point. 

Otherwise Phyllis, by Meredith Nich- 
on. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 


$1.35. 
Jack Shanty, by Hulbert Footner. 
aed York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 


The Golden Rule Dollivers, by Mar- 
garet Cameron. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $1. 

Refractory Husbands, by Mary 
Stewart Cutting. New York: Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co. $1. 

Diamond Cut Diamond, by Jane 
Bunker. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. $1.25. 

The Dust of the Road, by Marjorie 
Patterson. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.30. 

The Destroyer, by Burton E. Steven- 
~~ York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Amanda of the Mill, by Marie Van 
Vorst. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. $1.35. 


TWO ROYAL TRAGEDIES 


It scarely seems necessary that an- 
other volume should be added to the 
extensive literature that has recently 
come into existence about Mary, 
Queen of Scots. There are people, 
however, who read greedily every- 
thing that appears about the “Martyr 
Queen,” and for these devoted lovers 
Mr. Shelley’s “Tragedy of Mary 
Stuart” will be a welcome addition 
to their library. Mr. Shelley tells 
nothing that is new; but he has the 
gift of story telling, and there is 
probably no book in which the love, 
the crime and punishment are de- 
picted so connectedly or so yividly as 
in these pages. Mr. Shelley holds no 
brief for Queen Mary. He does not 
try to clear her from complicity in 
the murder of Darnley. He gives 
neither praise nor blame; but he 
shows that it is well nigh impossible 
in view of Mary’s character, or her 
surroundings and of the facts of his- 
tory, to believe that she was both 
innocent and ignorant of the tragic 
happenings at Kirk o’ Fields. 

Is gossip any more commendable 
when it concerns dead royal person- 


ages than when it is about living 
neighbors? If there is any merit or 
dignity in Mr. Gribble’s “Tragedy 
of Isabella II” it must be due to the 
fact that he writes of queens and 
courts, and not to the character of 
his personages or of their surround- 
ings. There is scarcely a respectable 
man or woman to be found in his 
pages, and the Spanish court of the 
mid-nineteenth century must surely 
have been more squalid and of a 
lower morality than the worst slum 
of any great modern city. With the 
real history of Spain Mr. Gribble is 
in no way concerned. The Spanish 
nation exists for him only as a 
nebulous background for the amours 
and intrigues of Queen Cristina and 
Queen Isabella. Mr. Gribble writes 
entertainingly and with many flashes 
of wit; but the question that intrudes 
itself is whether the book was worth 
writing, and whether it is altogether 
courteous to a friendly nation to drag 
the skeletons so relentlessly out of 
its closet. . 
Tragedy of Mary Stuart, by H. C. 
Shelley. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $38 


Tragedy of Isabella II, by Francis 
Gribble. Boston. R. G. Badger. $3.75. 


THE NEED OF PLAY 

Interesting views on the necessity 
of play in the life of everybody, and 
particularly in the lives of the young 
men of our cities, together with sug- 
gestions on the power of the church 
in providing recreation, appear in 
a new book by F. J. Milnes. The 
book indicates a departure from the 
Puritanical attitude which forbade 
indulgence in such intrinsically inno- 
cent games as billiards and pool. It - 
goes on to advocate the installation of 
pool tables, gymnasiums, and play 
rooms in the basements of churches, 
or in adjacent buildings. 

The author gives the important 
facts clearly enough, but he spends 
more time than is necessary in en- 
deavoring to persuade the reader of 
the psychological value of recreation. 


The Church and the Young Man's 
Game, by F. J. Milnes. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. 75 cents. 


COSTA RICA 


In these times of universal inter- 
est in Panama, a history of Costa 
Rica, the republic just north of it, 
is particularly timely. Sefior Guar- 
dia’s book gives us, as the translator 
explains, “the story of the beginning 
of things Spanish in Central Am- 
erica.” It begins with the discovery 
of the Atlantic coast of Costa Rica 
in 1492 and goes into the first half of 
the nineteenth century, with clear 
statement of the history and inter- 
esting description of the natives. 

History of the Discovery and Con- 
quest of Costa Rica, by R. Fernan- 


déz Guardia. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. $3. 
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ROBBERS WHO USE THE MAILS 


A special committee of the New York 
Clearing House Association has been 
appointed to study the Currency bill 
now pending at Washington, with spe- 
cial reference to the practical working 
of its provisions, if it should become 
a law. It is a strong committee, as the 
following list of its members shows: 
Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the 
National City Bank; A. Barton Hep- 
burn, chairman of the Chase National 
Bank; Alexander Gilbert, president of 
the Market and Fulton National Bank; 
Edward Townsend, president of the 
Importers’ and Traders’ National 
Bank; William A. Nash, chairman of 
the Corn Exchange Bank; Otto T. Ban- 
nard, president of the New York Trust 
Company. By this action the association 
has for the first time given formal con- 
sideration to the bill in its present form. 

We do not desire that the attention 
of the committee shall be diverted from 
the immediate subject of its inquiry, 
but we want to suggest that by this 
committee, or another, certain causes of 
hostility toward New York banks and 
other financial institutions should be 
considered. We refer to the hostility 
which has been shown in remote parts 
of the country, and that has been man- 
ifested by Congressional representa- 
tives of those parts. It is to be seen in 
the utterances of members of the Pujo 
Money Trust committee and even in 
those of representatives or senators 
prominently identified with the pending 
bill. We have in mind now not all of 
the causes, but only those which are 
suggested by the operations of swind- 
lers who make a fraudulent use of the 
mails. 

It is the custom of these rascals to 
occupy offices in New York, and, if pos- 
sible, in what the outside world calls 
the Wall Street district. Burr Brothers 
chose a famous building a considerable 
distance from Wall Street. Not long 
ago the Post Office Department report- 
ed that in two years such swindlers had 
robbed the American people of $120,- 
000,000. They are prosecuted, as a rule, 
only by the Federal authorities of the 
Post Office Department, and for an un- 
lawful or fraudulent use of the mails. 
Scores of them have been convicted and 
sent to prison, but others take their 
places, and the robbery of innocent in- 
vestors thruout the land continues. 

Many of those who have been robbed, 
being residents of remote rural com- 
munities or small towns, associate the 
thieves with “Wall Street.” We presume 
that many a farmer in the West or 
Southwest, swindled by these rascals, 
has explained to sympathizing friends 
that “Wall Street,” or the New York 
bankers took his money. Victims may 
even accuse the Stock Exchange. This 
swindling has been going on for a long 
time. Probably the thieves’ annual prof- 
its for several years past have not been 
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less than $40,000,000 or $50,000,000. 
Their operations have affected public 
opinion and have indirectly excited 
prejudice in the minds of legislative 
representatives. “Wall Street” and all 
of New York’s financial institutions 
have suffered in public estimation by 
reason of their work, and will continue 
so to suffer. 

The detection, pursuit and punish- 
ment of these scoundrels should not be 
left to the Federal postal authorities. 
This work should be taken up by the 
banks and trust companies. They should 
do it in defense of their own good name 
and financial integrity. Swindlers like 
Burr Brothers should not be permitted 
to make fraudulent appeals to the pub- 
lic from offices in the city of New York. 
We have thought that the Clearing 
House Association might employ com- 
petent detectives to protect its members 
by continually pursuing such robbers 
and procuring evidence to be used in 
the prosecution of them. We believe it 
is a matter which deserves the serious 
consideration of the association, by 
special committee or otherwise. 


THE CROP-MOVING FUND 


At the end of last week, about $25,- 
000,000 of the $50,000,000 which Sec- 
retary McAdoo recently decided to dis- 
tribute for moving the crops had been 
forwarded from the Treasury. More 
than two-thirds of the money had gone 
to Southern banks; for example, Loui- 
siana, $3,075,000; South Carolina, 
$1,400,000; Tennessee, $2,045,000; Ala- 
bama, $1,170,000; Georgia, $1,622,000. 
Exceptions in the North were Illinois, 
whose banks received $3,500,000; Min- 
nesota, $400,000; Oregon, $600,000, and 
Pennsylvania, $75,000. The sectional 
character of the allotments excited 
some criticism. It was asserted that in 
September there was greater need in 
the Northwest than in the South. But 
current reports showed no serious strin- 
gency anywhere on account of crops. 

The purchase of Government bonds, 
required as security for the deposits, 
has not prevented weakness and decline 
in the bond market, due, it is said, to 
sales by. Western national banks who 
are in doubt concerning their relation 
to the system provided by the Currency 
bill. There has been no evidence of a 
“conspiracy” of New York banks to de- 


. press the price of the two per cents, 


which are now selling at about 96. 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 


The market price of American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company stock 
was affected last week by reports that 
the Administration at Washington was 
about to recommend Government own- 
ership of the wires. There was a de- 
cline of about 3 points. So far as can 
be learned, neither the President nor 
the Postmaster General has adopted 
any policy involving purchase of the 


properties. The proposition has been 
submitted to them by ardent advocates 
of it, the leader of them being Repre- 
sentative Lewis, of Maryland. 


COTTON CROP REPORT 


The value of our cotton crop is nearly 
$1,000,000,000. About two-thirds of it 
is exported. Reports as to the condition 
of the growing plants deserve and re- 
ceive much consideration. The plants 
this year have suffered by reason of 
extremes in weather—drought and 
floods. Last Thursday was published 
the Government’s report, showing that 
the average condition on September 25 
was 64.1 per cent, against 68.2 one 
month earlier, 69.6 one year ago, and 
71.1 two years ago. The size of the crop 
will not be estimated officially until 
December 12, but last week’s report in- 
dicates a yield of 12,800,000 bales. This 
quantity is less than last year’s crop 
by about 1,350,000 bales. The heaviest 
yield on record was that of 1911, which 
exceeded 16,000,000 bales. 

Owing to recent unofficial reports, the 
price had advanced in the New York 
market to about 14% cents a pound for 
October delivery. At the end of the 
week there was a slight reaction. Aver- 
age export prices were about 12 cents 
in 1912 and 10% cents in 1911. But 
they exceeded 14 cents in 1909 and 
1910. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Canada’s wheat crop this year is 
officially estimated to be 210,998,000 
bushels, against 199,236,000 in 1912, 
and 215,851,000 in 1911. The oats crop 
(395,341,000 bushels) shows an increase 
of 33,000,000. Nine-tenths of Canada’s 
wheat and nearly two-thirds of her oats 
are grown in the three newly settled 
northwest provinces of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta. 

Our exports in August, $187,812,636, 
were larger than in any preceding Au- 
gust. The total for eight months, $1,- 
515,085,773, shows an increase of near- 
ly $100,000,000. But there has been a 
decrease of $31,000,000 in imports, 
which, for the eight months, amounted 
to $1,156,575,670. 

Colorado’s sugar beet crop is the 
largest ever known in the state. The 
value of it is about $30,000,000, or 
$10,000,000 more than the value of last 
year’s yield. 

The following dividends are’ an- 
nounced :— 

Associated Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, preferred, quarterly, 114 per cent, 
payable October 15. 

The Manila Electric Railroad and 
Lighting Corporation, quarterly, 1% 
per cent, payable October 1. 

United Fruit Company, extra 2 per 
cent, payable November 1. 

The H. B. Claflin Company, common, 
quarterly, 1% per cent, payable Octo- 
ber 15. 
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DIVIDENDS 


American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will be 
ees on Wednesday, October 15, 1913, to stock- 
olders of record at the close of business on 
Tuesday, September 30, 1913. 


WILLIAM R. DRIVER, . Treasurer. 








AMERICAN MALT at 
15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N 
The Board of Directors have declared. 2 * Semi- 
annua! dividend of TWO PER CENT. upon the 
Preferred Stock of the Company, payable on and 
after the 3d day of November, 1913, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of the transfer 
books on the 16th day of October, 1913. 
HENRY EGGERKING, Treasurer. 

September 24, 1913. 





THE H. B. CLAFLIN COMPANY, 
Corner of ae and Worth Streets. 
York, October 2, 1913. 

A quarterly dividend of one and one “half per 
cent. (14%) will be paid October 15th, 1913, to 
holders of the Common stock of this Company of 
record at the close of business Tuesday, October 
7th, 1913. D. N. FORCE, Treasurer. 

COLUMBIA-KNICKERBOCKER TRUST CO., 

60 oadway. 
New York, September 18th, 1913. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared 
a Quarterly Dividend of Five per cent. on the 
Capital Stock of this Company, payable ry 
ber 30th, 1913, to Stockholders of record 
close of business September 25th, 1913. 

The Transfer Books will not close. 

L. W. WIGGIN, Secretary. 











UNITED FRUIT peor 
EXTRA DIVIDEND. 


An extra dividend of two per cent. on the 
capital stock of this Company has been declared, 
payable November 1, 1913, at the office of = 
treasurer, 131 State street, Boston, Mass., | 
stockholders of record at the close of aes | 
October 20, 1913 

CHARLES A. HU BBARD, Treasurer. 





THE J. G. WHITE MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION 
43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK 
MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


The Board of Directors of ASSOCIATED GAS 
& ELECTRIC COMPANY has declared a dividend 
of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. (1%%) 
on the Preferred Stock of the Company for the 
* quarter ending September 30th, 1913, payable 
Wednesday, October 15th, 1913, to stockholders 
of record Tuesday, September 30th, 1913. 


T. W. MOFFAT, Secretary. 





of Celebrities Bought and Sold. 
Send for price lists. 
Walter R. Benjamin, 225 5th Av., N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1887. 
“THE COLLECTOR,” 


Autograph 
Letters 


Pub. $1 a year. 


AUTHOR’S REPRESENTATIVE 


HELEN NORWOOD HALSEY 
Book Scripts, Short Stories, Household Juvenile 
and Feature Articles wanted for publication. 
Editing and planning author’s work a specialty. 
Fifteen years in the work. Typewriting. I am 
an author, an author’s representative, an editor, 
a critic, and I can teach you to write. Send 2c. 











stamp for Miss Halsey’s ‘‘Writer’s Aid Leaflet I.’’ 


HERALD SQUARE HOTEL, 
New York City. 





ESTABLISHED 1835 


EWIS& @ONGER 


Housefurnishing  Warerooms 


Cooking Utensils and Moulds of every de- 
scription. Cutlery, Earthenware, China and 
Glass. Kitchen | and Laundry Furniture, 
Housecleaning Materials, Carpet Sweepers, 
Vacuum Cleaners, Etc. 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 


Refrigerators {sid See ‘ine Sanitary, 


ficient and Economical. 


45th Street and 6th Avenue 











A tent large enough to 
shelter his vast army, yet so 
small that he could fold it in 
his hand, was the gift de- 
manded by a certain sultan of 
India of his son, the prince 
who married the fairy Pari- 
Banou. 


It was not difficult for the 
fairy to produce the tent. 
When it was stretched out, the 
sultan’s army conveniently 
encamped under it and, as the 
army grew, the tent extended 
of its own accord. 


A reality more wonderful 
than Prince Ahmed’s magic 
tent is the Bell Telephone. 
It occupies but a few square 
inches of space on your desk 


ile Thaiones Reality “= 





or table, and yet extends over 
the entire country. 


When you grasp it in your 
hand, it is as easily possible 
to talk a hundred or a thou- 
sand miles away as to the 
nearest town or city. 


In the Bell System, 7,500,- 
000 telephones are connected 
and work together to take 
care of the telephone needs 
of the people of this country. 


As these needs grow, and 
as the number of telephone 
users increases, the system 
must inevitably expand. For 
the Bell System must always 
provide a service adequate to 
the demands of the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





**WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST?” 


By Rev. E. BE. HALE, D.D., and other ars 
literature SENT FREE. Address P. 0. Ar 


lington Street Church, Boston, Mass. 








Security Convenience Privacy 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK 


214 BROADWAY 


Offer Exceptional Facilities for the 
Keeping of Securities. Boxes of 
Sizes and Prices. 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and 
convenience of customers. 


ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 


Safe- 
all 











TWO FLORIDA COTTAGES for rent furnished. 
Six and four rooms. Open fireplace. Comfortable 
and cosy. At Fruitland Park, in the lake and 
orange region. Climate drier than the coast. 
Rent reasonable. 

REV. C. R. 
Chestnut St., 


WILLIAMS, 


1816 Philadelphia. 








Prepayment of Debentures 


Debentures of Series E38 and E44 


Due November 1, 1913 


Will be paid at par with interest to 
date of payment upon presentation 


The Middlesex Ba nking Company 


Middletown - Connecticut 
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INFORM 


ATION 





INSURANCE 














La., where personal inquiry may be 





The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; the 
best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, and the cost; 


trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. 
will be under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 
BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 
1122 Broadway, New York, and the st. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, 


INFORMATION, The Independent, 


This Department 


made. Address inquiries by mail to 


Publishers Building, New York. 














Hotel St. Andrew 


situated on Broadway in the heart of 
the upper West Side, has been known 
for years as one of the best hotels in 
New York. Its fine location and se- 
lect patronage make it ‘a desirable 
stopping place for families, and its 
experienced management has just 
strengthened these advantages by 
thoroughly modernizing the hotel. 


The distinct home atmosphere per- 


HOTEL 


SEYMOUR 


44-50 W. 45th St. and 43 W. 44th St. 


Apartments 
nished. 

For Season or Yearly Rental. 

Rooms and Suites for Transient 
Guests. 

Parlor, Bedroom and Bath for two 
persons, $3.00 and up per day. 

Restaurant a la Carte at reasonable 





furnished or unfur- 





vading the entire hotel is assured by 





prices. 





the personal attention of the man- 
agement and the courteous service 
of a trained staff. 


The apartments are so arranged 
that the needs of guests—whether 
for a single room or for a suite— 
can always be met. Every service 
and convenience of a first-class hotel 


By order of United States Government (Navy Department) 


Memorial Table 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from 


Wreck of U.S.S. Maine 


‘By Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 27th St., N. Y. 
Send for wlustrated book On tablets. Free, 





are provided: electric light, steam 
heat, individual telephones, individua! 
deposit boxes, etc. 


Broadway and 72d Street 
NEW YORK CITY 





FREE OFFER 


“Official” card description on ANY security 
will be sent you upon request. 


What description do you want? Sent gratis. 
OFFICIAL INFORMATION BUREAU, Inc 
Willis D. Porter Edward W. Shattuck 
66 Liberty Street, New York 














TRADE MARK 


nese models 
ionable furs. 


126 West 

















ey PEG.U.S.PAT OFF 


C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


are now exhibiting the 
latest Parisian and Vien- 


j NEW YORK L 





in all fash- 


42nd St. 

















A NEW AGENTS’ MOVEMENT 


There is a movement, originating in 
Atlanta, having for its object the or- 
ganization into a national association of 
all casualty agents. The promoters 
favor, as the most direct way to their 
goal, the admission of the casualty men 
into the National Association of Local 
Fire Insurance Agents, an organization 
which, if it had been properly directed, 
could have been made an instrument 
of great benefit to agents, policyholders 
and companies. But its leaders have 
been of a different mind, actuated sole- 
ly, it would seem, by the proposition 
that charity begins at home. It has 
studiously devoted itself to advancing 
the material interests of its members. 
Its principal mission up to date appears 
to have centered around the work of 
wringing concessions from the fire in- 
surance companies. 

Casualty companies will probably re- 
gard the prospect with something of 
trepidation. Just now they are face to 
face with the naked necessity of reduc- 
ing expenses. They are under pressure 
exerted by the purchasing public, sup- 
plemented by that originating in state 
insurance departments. Local agents 
not only oppose reductions in commis- 
sions, but they are inclined to contend 
for increases. 

There should exist no organizations 
among insurance workers, great or 
small, that connote a division of inter- 
ests. Their fortunes should be common 
and general. Any movement which 
would increase the power and influence 
of the fire agents’ national organiza- 
tion merits disapproval. 


LIFE INSURANCE TAXATION 


Assuming that the amendments to 
the Federal income tax bill affecting 
the life insurance funds of the people, 
agreed on by the Senate and House 
conference committee at the time this 
is written, will finally become a part of 
the new tariff law, that portion of 
policyholders’ premiums commonly 
known as “dividends” will escape tax- 
ation. Contrary to the original plan, 
the companies may in their reports to 
the Government deduct “such portion 
of any actual premium received .. . 
as shall have been paid back or cred- 
ited to such individual policyholder, or 
treated as an abatement of premium of 
such individual policyholder.” It is 
estimated that thru this change policy- 
holders will be saved $700,000 and up. 
ward a year. 

This exemption of dividends from 
taxation is the last of a series of 
amendments to the life insurance por- 
tion of the bill secured thru the capable 
and persistent work done by the repre- 
sentatives of the mutual companies in 
an effort to relieve policyholders of the 
burdens which the legislation as orig- 
inally shaped sought to impose on them. 
As observed by a representative of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents: “Sometimes merely a word was 
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‘changed here and there to make the | 
meaning clearer, while at other times 
substantial changes, like the last one, 
were made.” Considering the whole re- 
sult, life insurance has received more | 
liberal treatment under the bill as it | 
appears in its final form than under the | 
corporation tax law it will supersede. 

Admittedly, all schemes of taxation 
are inequitable and in some directions | 
their application is rankly unjust. After | 
carefully considering the matter we 
conclude that the taxation of any part 
of the funds accumulated for the single 
purpose of ameliorating the misfor- 
tunes consequent upon the death of a 
human being is a mistake—an act 
clearly inconsistent with the humani- 
tarian spirit of this age. It is sensible 
and right in society that it levies no 
tribute on churches, hospitals and be- 
nevolent institutions generally. Legis- 
lators can see the force of this principle 
as it relates to fraternal and assess- 
ment life insurance, and their process 
of reasoning becomes incomprehensible 
when as a result they discriminate 
against what is called “old line, legal 
reserve” life insurance. The objects are 
identical: the distribution of loss; only 
the methods differ, and the latter is the 
superior one. 








As the result of a joint examination 
by the insurance departments of New 
York and Maryland of the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany, of Baltimore, the surplus of that 
corporation is decreased $645,072 as of 
December 31 last. The difference be- 
tween the examiners’ results and those 
of the company’s accountant rests main- 
ly on the rejection by the former of 
$85,180 of premiums in course of col- 
lection, increasing the loss and claim 
reserve $572,841 and increasing the li- 
ability claim reserve $71,274. The total 
assets were found to be $7,401,325; to- 
tal liabilities, including capital stock, 
$6,881,021; net surplus, $520,304. 
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THE PIERCE-ARROW CAR 


taKes a just credit and no 
more than a just credit for 
the quality of its engine, but 
it has added to that engine 
conveniences, refinements 
and luxuries which together 
with perfect service and easy 
control, give the luxury that 
is expressed by the words 
“‘Pierce-Arrow Car.” 











AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from 
government bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earneg@ on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department. METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 
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Scientific American Reference Book 
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“Those who know the Reference Book will want the new edition at once. Those who do not 
will save time and money by getting it and learning how to use it.”-—Nezv York Sun. 








FREE with a new subscription to SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 





Albany Press: 


‘It is far and away the 
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A Really Important Work 


In this great book are gathered the statistics and 
information necessary to answer with accuracy the 








Detroit Free Press: 
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able in its field.” 
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to modern processes, discoveries and achievements, | 698 Pages 1000 Ills. 
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progress. A great deal of the information it con- 
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tains can be found nowhere else. The illustra- Chiseas Meme 
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facts and events upon the memory by means of | bis brain and perhaps use a 
microscope to discover some 


instructive object lessons. In preparing the ma- | subject not treated here.” 
terial for this work its editors have collaborated 














San Francisco Call: 
“The book will prove sin- 
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ready reference.” 





with the most eminent authorities. Every page PR Ee. 

: . Cincinnati Times: 
has been revised or written by an expert, and the “ta ol getbebllity thee 
book contains much ‘accurate data that cannot be | has never been published a 

; : : . book of its kind as thorough 
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Chapter |. Population. Chapter 5. Commerce. Chapter 9. Telegraph and Cables. Chapter 13. Patents. 
| Chapter 2, Farms. Chapter 6. Mercantile Marine. Chapter 10. Wireless. Chapter 14. Armies. 
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Chapter |. Chemistry. Chapter 3. Weather. Chapter 5. Geometrical Construction. 
Chapter 2. Astronomy and Time. Chapter 4. Mechanical Movements. Chapter 6. Weights and Measures. 
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New Fiction 


VAN CLEVE. By Mary S. Warts, Author of 
“Nathan Burke,” etc. A novel of modern 
American life inviting in its realism. $1.35 net 


HERE ARE LADIES. By Joun STEPHENS. 
Another alluring book by the unique author of 
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‘The entertaining life adventures 
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Little of Everything.” $1.25 net 


BROWNING, The Complete Works of. New 
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Cloth, $1.75 net; half-mor. $3.50 net 


TENNYSON, The Complete Works of. New 
Edition, with Notes by the Laureate and a Life 
by his son, Hallam Lord Tennyson. 


Cloth, $1.75 net; half-mor. $3.50 net 
THE MESSAGE OF GREEK ART. By H. H. 





Travel, Description 
AMERICA ASISAW IT. By E. Avec-TweEebie. 


Illustrated. A good-humored, keen account of 
American life by a witty woman. $3.00 net 


AMERICAN IDEALS, CHARACTER AND LIFE. 
By Hamitton Wricut Masie. A candid por- 
trayal of American life and customs by the 
well-known critic and author. $1.50 net 


A WOMAN RICE PLANTER. By. PATIENCE 
PENNINGTON. Introduction by Owen Wister. 
Illustrated. Interesting experiences of a woman 
planter in South Carolina. $2.00 net 


A KINGDOM OF TWO. By He ten R. ALBEE. 
An instructive f congenial personalities 
and American ¢ life. Illustrated. 


$1.50 net 
HUNTING THE ELEPHANT IN AFRICA. By 


Carrain C. H. Sticanp. Introduction by 
Colonel Roosevelt. Illustrated. Dramatic hunt- 
ing experiences graphically told. $2.50 net 
THE BARBARY COAST. By Avnert Epwarps, 
Author of “Panama,” “Comrade Yetta,” etc. 


Illustrated. An interesting account of life in 
Northern Africa. $2.00 net 


Economics 
THE PURCHASING POWER OF MONEY. By 


IrvinG Fisner (Yale Univ.). A new revised 
edition of this eminent author’s standard work 
on the high cost of living. $2.25 net 


MARKETS FOR THE PEOPLE. by J. W. SuLti- 
vAN. An expert’s discussion to reduce the cost 
of living for consumers. $1.50 net 


AMERICAN RAILROAD ECONOMICS. By A. 
M. Saxorsk1, Ph.D. (N. Y. Univ.). A text- 
book for investors and students analyzing rail- 
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INSURANCE AND THE STATE. By W. F. Gep- 
HART, Ph. D. (Washington Univ.). A compre- 


hensive view of the relation of insurance to the 
body politic. $1.25 net 
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THE PIERCE-ARROW CAR 


taKes a just credit and no 
more than a just credit for 
the quality of its engine, but 
it has added to that engine 
conveniences, refinements 
and luxuries which together 
with perfect service and easy 
control, give the luxury that 
is expressed by the words 
*“Pierce-Arrow Car.” 
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The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co., Buffalo, New York 
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Would you like to know what intelligent colored 
folk think about their own problems? 
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WOOL °°" 
the hu- 
man body to 
breathe through 
the pores, as Nature 
intended—it provides for 
inhalations and exhala- 
tions, retains the warmth 
and repels the cold. For 
the sake of health and 
comfort wear genuine, 
porous, undyed, Jaeger F 


Made Woolen under- J we” ~  Y 
wear—it will help you J» # ” 
to keep well all winter. J... 


Jaeger Woolen coats, 
stockings, sweaters, 
caps, etc., are a com- }@~” 
fort. 


Learn the facts about 
Wool. Write for booklet. 











Dr. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores 
New York: 306 Fifth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane 
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UNITARIAN LITERATURE FREE 


Address MRS. STARKES WHITON, 
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*“*WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST?” 
By Rev. BE. BE. HALE, D.D., and other Unitarian 
literature SENT FREE. Address P. 0. M., Ar 
lington Street Church, Boston, Mass. 








WHAT 1I5 CENTS WILL DO 


The little matter of 15c in stamps will bring you the 
Pathfinder f. r 13 weexs on trial. The Pathinder is 
an illustrated weekiy, published at the Nation's Capital, for 
the Nation ; now in its 218t year uf increasing success.. The 
paper fils the bill without emptying tre purse ; it costs but $1 
ayear. If you want to keep pusted on what 1s guing on in 
the world, at the least expense of time and m.ney, this is 
your means If you want a paper in your hume which is sin- 
cere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is 
yours. If you would appreciate a paper which puts everv- 
thing clea: ly, fairly, briefly - here it is at last. Send only 15c 
to show that you might like such a paperand we will send 
the Pathfinder on probation 13 weeks. The 15c does 
not repay us, but we are glad to invest in New Friends. 
Or sena $1 for full year; money back any time 
if not satisfied. Address PA’ INDER, Box I, 
Washington, D.C. 
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PRESS CLIPPINGS em "sp -'to- 
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man; they bring you in constant touch with all 
public and private wants, and supply you with 
news bearing upon any line of business. We read 
for our subscribers all the important papers pub- 
lished in the United States and abroad. If you 
have never used press clippings, drop us a postal 
and we will show how they can be of advantage 
to you. Write for booklet and terms. 


ROMEIKE, INC., 106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
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at 25 to 50% less than manofacturer’s prices. 
Ribbons $5.00 a dozen. Carbon paper @ $1.50 


writer Co., 261 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Memorial Tablets 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from 


Wreck of U.S.S. Maine 





By Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 27th St., N. Y. 
Send for tlustrated book On tablets. Free. 
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A WORD IN SEASON 


Each subscriber to The Independent | 
should receive this week an envelope 
containing the material which may be 
used in the campaign to double the cir- 
culation between now and the Sixty- 
fifth Birthday, on January 5. Natu- 
rally, we hope for a prompt and cordial 
response, and if we may judge from 
the enthusiasm with which the im- 
provements in The Independent have 
been received, it is quite possible that 





the desired result may be attained long 
before the date when the offer ter- | 
minates. | 


Henri Bergson is the foremost mem- | 
ber of the pragmatist school of | 
philosophy in France. The Indepen- 
dent of October 23 will contain a 
unique and characteristic article from 
his pen on “The Mechanism of Dreams.” 


In The Independent of October 30, 
William R. Willcox, recently the Chair- 
man of the Public Service Commission 
of New York, will discuss in a lucid 
and interesting manner the present sit- 
uation and immediate development | 
contemplated, of the transportation 
system of New York City. This article 
will constitute the most informative, | 
clear and comprehensive statement on | 
the subject, coming from a writer svu- | 
premely qualified to deal with it in its | 
entirety. 
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an author, an author’s representative, an editor, 
a critic, and I can teach you to write. Send 2c. 
stamp for Miss Halsey’s ‘‘Writer’s Aid Leaflet I.’’ 


HERALD SQUARE HOTEL, 
New York City. 


Chicago and the 
Old Northwest} 


By MILO M. QUAIFE 


This book is in scope and subject-matter a 
history. But in language and content it is as 
thrillingly interesting as romance. It is a 
history of the founding of old Fort Dearborn 
at the mouth of the Chicago River at the 
time when the modern metropolis of Chicago 








was but a wilderness hunted over by Indians. 
It describes the “Fort Dearborn massacre,” 
the contest of the British and Americans for 
the Indian trade of the great Northwest, and 
the Indian wars, massacres, and frontier ex- 
periences which figured in the development of 
Chicago. The work is the most absorbingly 
interesting contribution to the history of the 
Northwest that has appeared in years. 
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KING 


The first motor car run on the streets of Detroit was made by Chas. B. King, 19 years ago 





See all other cars—then examine the KING. To the motor-wise it sells itself; to the 
new buyer we can fully prove its high value point by point. For service, economy, 
style, power, riding comfort, modern operating conveniences, perfect responsiveness 
and completeness of equipment the KING is positively the greatest value for 1914. 


$1095 WITH EQUIPMENT 


Famous Ward Leonard Starter and Generator for $100 net additional 


“THE CAR OF NO REGRETS” 
| 
| 


ROUGH ROADS SMOOTHED OUT 
by the KING’S FLOATING CANTILEVER SPRINGS which are a modification of those used with such 
notable success by the Lanchester Motor Car Company of England. They are set at right angles to the direction 
taken by the resistance offered to road shocks. The arrows in the illustration show how this adjustment receives and 
throws back all jars. These springs make auxiliary shock-absorbing devices wholly unnecessary, give ample road 


clearance and freedom from “side swing, guarantee complete comfort to occupants, and assure a long, economical life 
to car and tires. 


FEATURES OF MODEL B—30-35 HORSE POWER 
Two Styles—One ChassisTouring Car and Roadster 

Cantilever Rear Springs Gemmer Steering Gear Full Floating Rear Axle | Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Tires 
Long Stroke Motor Complete Electric Lighting Hyatt Roller Bearings Briggs Magneto 
Unit Power Plant Left-Hand Steer Centre Control Stromberg Carburetor 
Three Point Suspension 18-inch Steering Wheel 112-inch Wheel Base 20-inch Rear Doors 
Raim-vision ventilating wind-shield, silk mohair top, quick attachable curtains, quick demountable and detachable 

rims, Stewart-Warner Speedometer (Listed $50), electric horn, extra rim, tire irons, pump, 

jack, tire repair outfit, tools, etc., all in regular equipment. 


King Motor Car Company, 1300 to 1324 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


New York Agency and Showroom, Broadway at 52nd Street New York Service Department, 244 to 252 West 54th Street 
Agency for Canada: King Motor Sales Company of Canada, London, Ontario 
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